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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 

December 31, 1906. 
Hod. Samuel W. Penn^packer, 

GoTernor of the Commonwealth. 

Sir: I have the honor to present herewith my report for the De- 
partment of Forestry for the years 1905 and 1906. I have incladed 
herein a number of suggeetionB relating to the present needs of the 
Pennsylvania Forest Service and also looking toward its future 
welfare, I have included notice* of the Federal Refractories and 
South Kenovo leases, the new game preserves, the experimental wal- 
nut plantation in Clinton count; and of the private planting by Dr. 
Drake at Delaware Water Gap. 

The work of the Department is increasing in volume. As the 
area of the reserves is enlarged and systematic development under- 
taken, it will be necessary to prepare oarselvee to meet the greatly 
increased burden of proper administration. 

There are also submitted herewith the reports of State Poreater 
George H. Wirt, who deals with present conditions on the Uont 
Alto division of the South Mountain reservation, and also with the 
State Forestry Academy at Mont Alto; reports upon the C^mp San- 
atorium for Poor Consumptives at Mont Alto, by Dr. Addison M. 
Rothrock, the resident physician in charge; four papers by Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock on forestal and sanatoriam subjects; statement of amounts 
paid to townships for school and road purposes under the Act of 
April 5, 1905; a paper on the "Arborescent Flora of Four Pennsyl- 
vania, Counties," by Ephraim Gearhart, A. B.; report of improve- 
ment work, by I^ewis Staley, Forester; a statement of the contribu- 
tors' fund at the Camp Sanatorium, by Dr. J. T, Rothrock, treasurer 
of the fund, and statements of the amount of timber cut and the loss 
by forest fires during the years 1904 and 1905, tabulated from infor- 
mation collected by the Department. 

I beg to tender you my thanks for the interest you have taken in 
the work of the Department, and the ready compliance with which 
you always received any rwiuests relating to the business thereof; 
also to the public press of the Commonwealth for the manner in 
which it invariably approves the work of the Department of For- 
estry. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect. 

Your most obedient, 

ROBERT S. CONKLIN, 
Commissioner of Forestry. 
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Page. 

1. Frontispiece. A stand of primeval While Pine forest near DuBols, 

Clearfield oounly. By means of planting and forest protection similar 
stands of White Pine will l>e restored to the Commonwealth, 1 

2. A reduced copy of a map of the -State of Pennsylvania, showing the 

Forest Reserves in liOack patches. These are drawn to the same scale 
oa the original 4nap. In the soutbeastern comer of the State timber 
land is too valuable to purchase lor reservatloi! purposes; In the west- 
ern part of the State nearly all cut over landa are encumiiered with 
oil. gas, or coal leases, so that at this time no purchases have l>een 
made «est of Clearfield county. The endeavor o£ the CominlSBlon has 

been to purchase lands free of enounvbrance 11 

S. General view over a portion of the Mont Alto Division and the Caledonia 
Division of the South Mountain Reserve, looking north by east from 
the top ot Snowy Mountain. The distant hills upon the Caledonia 
Division have an elevation of at>out 2,000 feet, and are seven mllea dis- 
tant from the ijoint where the photograph was taken. So far as the 
details of the picture may be made out. It shows tbe generaUy w^l 
forested condition of this reserve 14 

4. A comer ot the experimental White Fine plantation In the Uonaghan 

field,* Mont Alto Division, South Mountain Reserve. These are the 
young trees, the planting and measurement of which are described in 

the report of the State Forester at page The larg« oak In the 

background contains many well developed examples of "Witches' 
Broom." A view of this same area Is found In the 1903-1904 report of 
the Department, at page 38. Here the young trees are shown two 
years after jrfanting, or as they appeared In the spring of 1904. The 
remafkablo subsequent growth Is therefore the product of three 
season's growth 21 

5. A view of the State Camp In the heart of the Hopkins Reserve, Clinton 

county, near the headwaters of the east branch of Big Run. The 
cheap buildings shown are simply a refuge for our rangers. In the 
rear of the buildings is the five acre Itact conrtaining the black walnut 

plantation, described at page ofl'thls report. The nearest points 

of contact with the outer world are Renovo, ten miles; Beech Creek, 
sixteen miles; and Snow Shoe, twenty-two miles 33 

6. One of the young trees in the Black Walnut plantation, at the State 

Camp, Clinton county. The nut from which this young tree grew was 
planted In November, 1904, photographed July. 1906, height of tree 
about 24 inches. Illustration shows about an average tree. Some are 
considerably smaller, while others at that time were of greater 
height, 26 

7. "State BJaz^." Wherever a tree of sufficient size Is located upon the 

outer line ot tracts owned by the Co nvmon wealth, this blaze Is con- 
spicuously inscribed thereon. It con^sts of two crossed slanting 
lines cut through the bark to the wood with the bark then removed 
between (he lines forming the right and left angles, giving the hour- 
glass outline. The exposed wood Is then painted white, and forms 
a conspicuous object at long distances. The "State Blaze" Is always 
cut on the Bide ot the tree facing the State's land 30 

8. A view nsar Reynoldsvllle, Jefferson county, showing the natural 

regenerntlon of White Pine from a stand of seimnd growth at the 
extreme left of the Illustration. The measured distance from the 
edge of the woods to the extreme point ot regeneration Is BOO teet. 
To this distance have the seeds of the mother trees l^ieen carried by 
the winds. Approximating the height of the fence at about five 
teet, the trees are shown to be about 65 feet In height, and are at this 
time fljbo-jt fifty y(ars odd. This represents two sowings, one about 
four years old and the other about seven. The seven year old trees 

are close to the edge of the woods G3 
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Page. 
B. An ordinary mountain roa.d [n the Mont Alto Division, South Mounl^n 
Reserve, after having- been repaired by the Department ot Forestry. 
The surface Is well rounded, of hard gravel and sTiale procured at the 
Bide of the road near by, turns the water perfectly, and does not 
become muddy extept to a very slight depth. This road la the main 
hlfThway leading from Mont Alto station to the Camp Sanatorium, 
and Is also the main ea^t and weat road in this division ot the re- 
serve, 100 

10. The same road shown In the preceding illustration on a slope of the 

hillside. The tearing up of the surface was done by a rough locked 
wugon descending the mountain. Tliis shows how a good mountain 
road may be spoiled by the negligence, carelessnoHH , or malicloos- 
nes» of some drivers who have no regard for the labor and expense 
bestowed upon keeping the highways in a passable condition, 102 

11. The ordinary "superviEorH" road, as It exists on the reserve through 

Mont Alto Park, hefore reaching the portion repaired by the De- 
partment, 104 

12. The pack saddle outfit used in fighting forest fires. The two kega are 

securely fastened upon a wooden tree or saddle, and when fllied with 
water are taken in the position shown to the fire line. The attach- 
ment of a hose and force pump to each keg enables the fighting 
force to control many feet along the edge of the fire. The kegs hold 
ten gallons each. This outfit has been brought Into frequent prac- 
tice, and has l)een demonstrated entirely efficient for the purpose. 
The students at the Forestry Acadomy all learn the art of tying the 
pack and the "diamond hitch," such aa-is used in the regular United 
States government pack trains, 105 

13. The "Fire Wagon,'" recently built to order for use on the South Moun- 

tain Reserve, and equipped with every necessary for attacking a 
forest fire. More particularly described at page '...,! 106 

14. The "Colliers' Cabin," built by the three men wh^o appear In the 

picture, Messrs. George Staley, William Dewait, and George Car- 
baugh, all still living near Mont Alto. These men are old time 
woodsmen, lived in cabins like the one shown, and helped to "coal 

off" the areas Binee purchased by the State for a forest reserve 110 

IB. Charcoal burning by the students of the Forest Academy, In the pine 
woods near the Camp Sanatorium. The students are taught to pile 
and burn- the pit. They do all the work with their own hands from 
the cutting of the wood to the removal of the finished burned pro- 

le. A view of the gorge of Piah Dam Run, in the Hopkins Reserve, Clln- 
■ton county, within the recently erected game preserve. This shows 
the wild, secluded character of the country select'?d as a game pre- 
serve. Well watered with numprous springs, it is an Ideal place for 
such an establishment. 124 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 



REPORT OP THE COMMISSIONER OF FORESTRY FOR- THE 
YEARS 1905 AND 1906. 



Iq tht! last report of this Departincnt an extended statemeut was 
made of the area of the then forest reserves, indicatiog their loca- 
tion as well as could be done at that time, no general surveys haviag 
been made. Until the reseivt's are accurately surveyed and named 
in accordance with a system to be developed we shall probably have 
to designate tbem by (he counties in which they lie; 

In that report it was shown that on December 31st, 1904, the State 
owned for forest reserves 549,505 acres and 22 perches of land lying 
in .23 different counties. In the two years which have elapsed the 
purchases have gone steadily forward, so that at this time the State 
icaei'ves have a total area of 701,297 acres and 48.7 perches, distrib- 
uted as shown by the following table: 
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In addition to the above areas now actually paid for and owned by 
the State, there is under contract to bo purchased an additional area 
of about 100,000 acres. As the purchase depends upon the market- 
ability of the titles offered, and as those from whom we purchase 
are usually succesKfnl in clearing away defects in titles, we may 
expect that practically this wTiole additional area will shortly be 
added in actual ownership. 
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GENERAL FOKEST ADMINISTRATION. 

With the limited force at comnmnd the adminietratiou of the re- 
nerves has proceeded slowly. Moet of the worlc has been done on the 
Mont Alto diviBioD, where George H. Wirt has been Forester in 
charge since 1902. Improvement cuttings are being made over new 
areas and roads and trails opened in an endeavor to make all parts 
of this division readily accessible from the administrative head- 
quarters at tlie Forest Academy. The necessity for this is most ap- 
parent, especially in the case of fire. The reports of State Forester 
Wirt, elsewhere contained, deal more in detail with tbe administra- 
tion of this reserve. The work will gradually be extended to the 
Caledonia division and it is hoped within a reasonable time to 
have this whole reservation subjected to improvement work and to 
have all the open areas planted np with selected species of young 
timber trees; by a necessary increase of rangers, to guard the tract 
better than in the past, and as rapidly as possible bring the whole 
reserve of 44,000 acres into a condition where it may be used as an 
example of what may be attempted and done in other localities. 

As stated elsewhere, seven of our students at the Academy have 
had three years' training or more and are about equipped to go 
into the field and take charge of different areas. They have been 
in the field for a period of four months and in this time each has 
made commendable progress in the work assigned him, A further 
account of the work the young foresters are doing will be found re- 
spectively under portions of this report devoted to forest nurserieb 
and surveys, 

A recommendation made in the last report as to the size of res- 
ervation units and of the force necessary to patrol and administer, 
we still believe to be sound, and these ideas are intended to be car- 
ried out just as soon as possible. The young men have thus far ac- 
quitted themselves well and with their increasing experience there 
seems to be no doubt that each will do credit to himself and to the 
Department, thus justifying the foundation of the Academy and the 
method of instruction therein. 

The intention of the Department is to have each reservation des- 
ignated by a suitable name, and to establish upon each an admin- 
istration headquarters. The forester assigned to tbe reservation will 
be its administrative head and after the training received in the 
Academy will be expected to be able to handle his working forces 
to the best advantage and plan future work. The rangers and all 
othera employed thereon will report to him as their chief oflBcer and 
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he in tarn to the Department. One of his duties will be to open 
eacli reservation with necessary roads and trails so that in the 
shortest possible time any portion can be reached from headquar- 
ters. The reservation needs spoken of in the last report have to a 
limited degree been met on the Mont Alto division, but on the other 
reserves all this is practically in abeyance. 

William L. Byers, Forester, baa been assigned to the reservation 
in Huntingdon county, with headquarters at Greenwood Furnace. 
Since the first week in September he has been busily engaged in 
exploring the reserve, locating suitable seed trees, gathering nuts 
and seeds in the locality and preparing a nursery from which to sup- 
ply all the seedlings needed for this reservation. He has placed 
into good condition for the planting of seed in the spring about three 
acres, and has planted black walnuts in open fields and other old 
tracts near by. Instead of planting the walnuts first in the nursery 
and then transplanting they have been placed at once in their perma- 
nent positions. Under his direction and with the co-operation of 
Banger G. Edward Ross, the reserve at Greenwood Furnace has 
been cleared up, some sales have been made of undesirable timber 
and down wood and a thorough preparation is awaiting the more se- 
rious work to follow next year. 

John E. Avery, Forester, was assigned to the surveying corps in 
Pike county, which is in charge of the county surveyor, Frank 
Schorr. 

Foresters William H. Kraft and Robert G. Conklin were assigned 
to the surveying corps, respectively, in Centre and Snyder counties. 

Lewis Staley, Forester, has been assigned to improvement work 
on the Mont Alto division and his report of work done will be found 
elsewhere. 

Ralph E. Brook, Forester, has been assigned to the Mont Alto nur- 
sery and under his care and direction it is hoped to develop this 
nursery to a higher degree of efficiency. The available land for this 
purpose is about five acres and scarcely more than a third of it has 
been employed. He will break up and prepare the remaining ground 
and plant a large quantity of seeds next spring. 

John Sweigert, Forester, is now on temporary leave of absence, 
taking a further course at the Yale School of Forestry, and upon the 
completion of his work there will return to Pennsylvania and be 
assigned to a suitable reservation. 

The reserves thus far named and designated are five in number, 
as follows:^ 

The Hopkins Reservation. 

By resolution of the State Forestry Reservation Commission, 
adopted April 25, l&OO, the lands lying in Clinton and Center coun- 
ties, between the ^squehanna river and Beech creek, are designated 
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and known as the "Hopkins Reservation," in honor of Hon. A. C. 
Hopkins, a former member of the Commission, and an earnest and 
devoted friend to the cause of Pennsylvania forestry. This reserva- 
tion is not yet definitely ascertained, and will not be until -surveys 
in that locality are completed. 

The Rotbrock Reservation. 
By resolution of the State Forestry ReBervation Commission, 
adopted May 8, 1903, the lands lying in and along the Valley of Lick- 
ing creek, in Mifflin and Juniata counties, and in Black Log Valley, 
Huntingdon county, are designated as the "Rothrock Reservation," 
in honor of Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, the pioneer forester of Pennsyl- 
vania and the first Commissioner of Forestry for the State, still an 
aetive and devoted member of the Commission and consulting fores- 
ter to the Commonwealth. Thi»action was taken by his fellow mem- 
bers of the Commission in his absence and without his knowledge 
or consent. Tlie tract in Licking creek was the area selected, for 
the reason that it lies near his t)oyhood home, McVeytown, and is 
the land which he repeatedly crossed and recrossed on foot while 
attending school at Atademia, Juniata county. 

The South Mountain Reservation, 

By resolution of the State Forestry Reservation Commission, 
adopted February 3, 19115, all lands lying southwest of the Susque- 
hanna river and on the southeasterly. side of the Cumberland Valley, 
are officially designated as the "South Mountain Reservation." 

At present the reservation consists of the two divisions, Mont 
Alto and Caledonia, so named because most of the lands comprising 
the former were at one time owned by the Mont Alto Iron Company 
and passed directly from their control to the ownership of the Com- 
monwealth; and the other, because it was formerly owned by Thad- 
deus Stevens and by him called ''Caledonia" after his native county, 
Caledonia, in Vermont, and also for the reason that a large part of 
these lands passed directly from the Caledonia Mining and Manufac- 
turing Company into the possession of the Commonwealth. 

It is likely that future purchases for the South Mountain Res- 
ervation will largely increase it beyond its present area. If such 
is the case, convenient additional divisions will be erected and each 
division assigned to a State Forester, with suitable headquarters 
and administrative force. 

The Stone Reservation. 

By resolution of the State Forestry Reservation Commission, 

adopted February 3, 1905, the lands lying generally in Tioga county 

are ofBcially designated as the "Stone Reservation," in honor of 

former Governor William A. Stone, who approved the bill creating 
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the Department of Forestry, and who was and is one of the ataunch- 
■est friends the cause ever had in Pennsylvania. It is not going too 
far to say that by reason of the earnest interest and co-opertaion ac- 
corded this work by Governor Stone, Pennsylvaina is today enjoying 
the advanced position which she holds among the States in her work 
in forestry. 

The Pennypacker Reservation. 

By resolution of the State Forestry Reservation Commission, 
adopted the 7th day of December, 1906, the reserve located in south- 
western Perry county is ofBciallj designated as the "Pennypacker 
Reservation," in honor of Governor Samuel VV, Pennypacker, who 
has so worthily upheld the cause of forestry and during whose ad- 
ministration about 375,000 acres were added to the State reserves. 

Tax Sales. 

The purchases now made by the Department for forest reserves 
are usually made direct from private owners, and fewer purchases 
are being made at tax sales. The value of unseated land in Pennsyl- 
vania is undoubtedly on the increase. Owners redeem lands more 
readily and are less ready to permit their lands to go to tax sale 
than formerly, except in cases where a tax sale is the only method 
of removing an objection to title. 

In the two years covered by this report the Department pur- 
chased only 50 acres at tax sales, and during this time no other 
titles have matured. The title to the above unredeemed tract "Of 50 
acres has become indefeasible in the Commonwealth. 

The object lesson set by the Department is rapidly being learned 
by the citizens of the Commonwealth. Private owners of lands are 
making a more serious endeavor to retain their holdings and there- 
by reap a benefit which is sure to come with timber protection. 
Lands which five years ago might have been purchased for $1 an 
acre can now scarcely be had for f2 per acre. 

Forest Taxation. 

Forest taxation in Pennsylvania is still in a highly unsettled con- 
dition. This seems to be the case in many of the other Common- 
wealths which are attempting to make the tax burden upon forests 
as light as possible. To lighten the burden upon timber lands and 
farm wood lots and not discriminate against seated and cultivated 
lands, and to do this in a satisfactory and business-like manner is a 
large problem. That such protecting and fostering care for forested 
lands is needed, goes without saying. A county or township can in 
a rapid and highly successful manner destroy the forests within 
its borders simply by raising the tax rate. 

The Constitution of Pennsylvania in Article 3, Section 7, prohib- 
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its special or local legislation exempting property from taxation. 
It also provides, in Article 9, Section 1, that all taxes shall be uni- 
form upon the same class of subject within the limits of the author- 
ity levying the tax, and shall be levied and collected under general 
laws. It further provides in the same section that the General As- 
sembly may by law exempt from tSxation public property used for 
public purposes, actual places of religious worship, places of bur- 
ial not used or held by private persons or corporations for profit, 
and institutions of purely public charity, and further declares that 
all laws exempting property from taxation other than the property 
above enumerated, shall be void. 

The problem in Pennsylvania, therefore, is to devise a just and 
equitable forest tax law which shall really protect forests and at 
the same time be within the constitutional provision. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made to lighten the burden of taxation upon forest 
land, but these attempts usually embrace some form of tax rebate. 
The first law of this kind is the Act of June 1, 1887, P. L. 287, 
wherein, after designating the number of trees to the acre, in order 
to become entitled to the rebate, it is provided that for the first ten 
years after planting the forest 90 per cent, of the taxes assessed 
shall be rebated, provided the same does not exceed 45 cents per 
acre. For the second period of ten years the rebate shall be 80 per 
cent., and not exceed 40 cents per acre, and for the third ten years 50 
per cent, and not to exceed 25 cents per acre. 

Other attempts to lighten the tax burden and directed more espe- 
cially to farm wood lots were made in the Acts of May 25th, 1897, 
P. l! 88, and .-Vpril 11, 1901, P. L. 77, as amended by the Act of April 
8th, 1905, P. L. 118, also by the Act of April 20th, 1905, P. L. 246. 
The latter act is directed to the maintenance of sprout forest lands. 
In the ease of the rebate on wood lots the number of acres is lim- 
ited to 50 for each property owner and in the case of the last act 
cited the areas are limited to 500 acres to each property owner. 

As is well known, the rate of taxation for school, road, poor, and 
county purposes in the various townships and counties throughout 
the State is by no means uniform. There is introduced an intricate 
system of calculation in order to determine just the amount of re- 
bate due each owner. The system of tax rebate has always been 
unpopular in Pennsylvania. It is being constantly evaded, and while 
some counties have allowed the rebate, others have constantly op- 
posed it. In order to procure the benefit of the acts, property own- 
ers were required to bring action at law. The expense of a law suit 
in almost every instance would amount to more than the tax rebate 
to be allowed, if the suit be won; so that by these means it was 
possible to beat out and dishearten the property owners to such an 
extent that the laws became of very little consequence and have 
always been found unsatisfactory in application. 
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In the ease of Tubbs vs. Tioga county, reported id 32 County Court 
Reports, page 504, the constitutionality of the Act of April 8th, 
1905, was directly brought into question, and, in an opinion filed by 
Judge Cameron, this act is held unconstitutional. The intricacy, 
difBculty of application, ^nd impracticability of all the tax rebate 
acts are thoroughly commented upon. It is my belief that the tax 
rebate principle, upon which all the above acts are founded, is, 
in practice, clumsy and unsatisfactory and that the people of Penn- 
sylvania will have to devise some other and better method for foster- 
ing forest growth. Por this reason the Department took no action 
in an effort to carry the above ease for review into a higher court 
and is willing to loolc to the Tjegislature for the necessary relief, even 
though this involve a change in the State Constitution. 

One of the most patent facta is that the forest cover on non-agri- 
cultural Pennsylvania lands is being taxed out of existence. Any 
inducement to the owners of such lands to retain the forest is a step 
in the right direction, and one of the first things to be done is to 
remove the tax from a species of property from which no income is 
derived while growing into value, and which is always an expense to 
the owner to maintain and protect. How best to accomplish this 
is one of the real problems confronting forest owners in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Some of the other States have followed the lead of Pennsylvania 
and have enacted laws allowing tax rebates. In every instance, so 
far as I can learn, these laws are unsuccessful in operation and have 
been practically abandoned. 

In 1899 Indiana enacted a law giving partial exemption from tax- 
ation to forested land. The law has been repealed because it was 
found not to be practicable. Another attempt to enact a similar 
law for this State failed, and for this reason. In the report of the 
Indiana Department of Forestry for the year 1905 is found their con- 
clusion with respect to the working of the tax rebate principle, in 
the following words: "I also do not believe that in the end the insti- 
tution of forestry would be helped by tax exemption. Such a course 
would remove forestry from the meritorious and place it upon a 
charitable foundation. It would suffer at any time the charitable 
element was removed and consequently would be a menace instead 
of a beneficial factor to the cause." 

The State of Connecticut has attempted to foster forestry by insti- 
tuting a system of tax exemption. This law, I am informed, is un- 
successful and is not meeting with the expectations of those who 
framed it, 

Massachusetts has the same experience to report. 
In Colorado, Maine, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont there are laws exempting from taxation for a period of 
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years. From the workingB of these Jaws almost no results are re- 
ported. 

The Legislature of MassachusettB in its session of 1905 provided 
for the appointment of a committee of experts who were charged 
with the dnty to examine and consider the laws of that Common- 
wealth and of other States and countries relative to the taxation of 
forest lands. This committee made its report to the Legislature in 
January of 1906, and the conclusions, as given in their report, are 
contained in Bulletin No. 3, of the State Forester's ofBce of that Com- 
monwealth. The committee examined and reported upon the laws 
of England, Germany, the Swiss Cantons, Austria, Russia, Japan, and 
Australia relative to the taxation of forest lands and their concln- 
sion is that, with the exception of Australia, the methods of assess- 
ment there are in advance of the methods employed In Massachn- 
aetts, because they recognize the principle that taxes should not 
lead to forest devastation. They also report upon the laws of other 
States. The report of the committee concludes with a number of 
recommendations which are worthy to be considered by the Penn-' 
sylvania Legislature. One is to remove the tax upon the growing 
crop; or, if it is taxed at all, let the tax he placed only upon the aver- 
age annual cut. In other words, tax the increment and not, as is 
now done, the whole product year after year, until the owner is com- 
pelled to ent his timber before it is matured, causing a premature 
harvest of the forest crop and cutting off the owner's wealth at its 
very source. 

The fact that Pennsylvania is today not worlcing under -a satisfac- 
tory tax law is not because the sTibjeet is new or that it has not been 
sufficiently talked and read about since the inception of forestry 
work in this State. Almost every report of the State Department of 
Agriculture in recent years contains papers upon this subject. The 
reports of this Department have dealt with it and innumerable com- 
munications in newspapers and magazines have appeared and with- 
out adequate results. 

The National Forest Service has made an investigation of forest 
taxation and the results of its findings have been put into the paper 
prepared by Mr. Alfred Gaskill, in which the subject is reviewed and 
a number of recommendations made. 

Mr. 8, B. Elliott, a member of our own State Forestry Reservation 
Commission, has given considerable thought to the subject and has 
embodied his views in a paper which was published in "Forest 
Leaves" for the month of February, 1906, and which is found in its 
entirety elsewhere in this report, because I believe it to be a live 
and up-to date discussion upon a moat important topic, and the rea- 
soning is sound and logical. 

There can be no doubt that the subject of forest taxation is a 
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leading one which the American people must think out and work out 
for themselvee, using the experience of the Old World countries BO 
far as their methods are ai)plieable to American conditions and eys- 
tems of finance. 

Forest Nurseries. 

Forester Ralph E, Brock has been eotirely occupied this fall with 
the work in the nursery at Mont Alto. He has broken and prepared 
an additional area aod has planted therein 15 bushels of white oak 
ucorns, 2 bushels of rock oak acorns, 37 bushels of black walnuts, and 
10 bushels of pignut hickories, all gathered near by. In the spring 
of 1906 2 bushels of pignuts were planted, 10 pounds of Norway 
spruce, and 35 pounds of white pine. In the spring of 1907 it is ex- 
pected that 100 pounds or more of white pine seed will be planted. 

An inventory of the present stand of seedlings in this nursery 
shows 281,785 of nine different species. The present hope is to en- 
large the capacity of the nursery to about 1,000,000 seedlings in a 
year. 

In addition to the Mont Alto nursery, which is used in connec- 
(ion with the Forest Academy, and wherein students of forestry are 
taught the principles of nursery practice,, a new nursery is beinj; 
established at Greenwood Furnace by Forester William L, Byers. 
The character of the tract of land selected for thiff purpose gives 
promise of being suitable for the work. There are also many old 
garden plots attached to houses formerly belonging to the Green- 
wood Furnace property which will be suitable for growing many 
kinds of forest seedlings. One of the factors determining the loca- 
tion of a nursery is the question of procuring labor, and this can be 
had at Greenwood, 

The planting of all kinds of forest seeds will be vigorously under- 
taken in the spring of 1907. ^^^. Byers has already in the ground 
29 3-4 bushels of black walnuts and 1 1-2 bushels white oak acorns. 

In order to provide a source and numbers of seedlings for planting 
upon the northern reservations the Commission has decided to es- 
tablish a nursery at some suitable point in Tioga county, if a tract 
adapted for this purpose can be found upon State lands; and if not, 
to lease a suitable tract for a term of years. A tract of five acres 
has accordingly been leased from E. Matson, Jr., at Asaph, in that 
county, for a term of five years, with the privilege of renewal and 
the nursery will be started at once. 

Many large open areas exist upon the Stone Reservation, which 
we can hardly expect to be re-forested except by planting. The 
seed trees have been entirely removed by the lumbermen and nat- 
ural regeneration is at a low ebb. The bleak hillsides and mountain 
tops of Tioga county have long demanded this and the people of 
that county are according a forest nursery a hearty welcome. 
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At BOQie future time it may be possible to establish a nursery in 
I'ike county, but tlic condition of labor there is such as to make it 
inadvisable now. 

The establishing of a nursery in southwestern Huntingdon county 
in the neighborhood of Barre has been considered, bnt no definite 
steps taken looking to that end. 

Mr, J. H, Sparks, a forest ranger on the Bedford County Reser- 
vation ,is interested in the establishing of a nursery to supply the re- 
serves under his patrol and at his request, the Department last 
spring supplied him with a quantity of seeds of white pine, Norway 
spruce and pinus ponderosa, or Bull pine. In his report to the De- 
partment on the condition of his nursery at the end of November. 
1906, he states that the pinus ponderosa is doing better than the 
others. The white pine and Norway spruce did not come up well, 
and that now he has about 1,600 young growing seedlings. He is 
anxious to extend his work and the extent of his nursery, and the 
Department is willing to supply him with the necessary seeds as 
rapidly as he can use them. In addition to his work as a ranger Mr. 
Sparks cultivates fhis forest nursery. His interest in the work 
of the Department may well be commended to the consideration of 
other rangers, having been undertaken voluntarily by him and with- 
out suggestion from this office. 

Forest Planting. 
In the report of State Forester Wirt, herein contained, will be 
found some further account of the forest planting accomplished dur- 
ing the last two years. By reason of the fact that the single nursery 
at Mont Alto was unable to supply as many seedlings as were needed, 
15,000 were purchased from nurserymen in 1905, and 60,000 in 1906. 
Much of the planting was done by students sent out from the Forest 
Academy; first, because of the saving of expense thereby effected, 
and secondly, and most particularly, to give the students actual 
practice in forset planting. Thus far the Department has planted 
164,650 young seedling trees, of the following species: 

1902, white pine, 5,000 

1903, white pine, 1,600 

1904, white pine, 1,500 

1904, catalpas, 3,500 

1904, locust, 500 

1905, white pine, 25,000 

1905, white ash, 3,000 

1905, western catalpa, 3,000 

1905, chestnrft, 3,000 

1905, white oaU, 3,000 
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1905, ohestniit oak, ^ 3,000 

1906, white pine 98,000 

1906, white asli, : 6,200 

1906, locust, 8,350 

The first planting was made on the top of the South Mountain in 
the Mont Alto dirieion in April, 1902, by way of experiment. The 
young trees were two years old when set out at distances of four feet 
and were protected by a rough fence. Today they are sturdy young 
forest trees and for a period of years may be expected to make rapid 
growth in accord with the well known habit of the white pine. 

The view herewith, Plate No. 4, photographed December, 1906, 
shows the condition of the planting at present: 
Measurements made in October, 1906, show the following facts: 

Number of trees measured, 3,558 

Average growth in year 1006, inches, 12.085 

Average growth in year 1905, inches, 6.989 

Average growth in year 1904, inches, 5.897 

Average total height, 1906, inches, 33.554 

Maximum height gfowth, 1906, inches, 31.50 

White pine being the most valuable tree we have in Pennsylvania 
and likewise the one which is most rapidly disappearing, more at- 
tention is being given at present to white pine planting than to 
any other species. Natural regeneration will also be looked to, and 
in localities where seed trees exist this form of reforesting will 
likely be adopted. A nolablc exaiiijtlt' of what may be done by nat- 
ural regeneration is shown b; illustrations contained in the report of 
this Department for the years 1901-02, Plates V., VI., VII., and XI. 
At the present time the open areas in this neighborhood are studded 
with young pine, ranging in height from a few inches to more than 
two feet. All that is necessary there is protection from Are and 
grazing cattle and the work is done. See also Plate No. 8, page 53, 
this report, , 

For use in the nurseries the Department has recently purchased 
from seedsmen 300 pounds of white pine seed and more will probably 
be needed. The present year was not a good year for the Pennsyl- 
vania pines and little was gathered. We have also purchased seed 
of the sugar maple and the tulip poplar, and have collected large 
quantities of white oak, red oak, and rock oak acorns, black walnuts, 
hickory nuts, and some seed of the white ash. 

Grazing in the Reserves. 

Up to the time of the adoption of rule 17 of the rules governing 

the forest reserves, unrestricted grazing was i>ermitted on forest 

lands held for reservation purposes. If the grazing upon State lands 
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was of moderate or limited character probably no serionB objection 
could be urged nf^ainst (he iiractite; but, baving once been per- 
mitted, it lapidl.v grew to au abuse of the privilege. Tiierefore it 
became necessary for the Commission to establish a rule whereby 
the grazing of animals is permitted only under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Forestry. 

There has arisen in this State a practice of cattle dealers buying 
large numbers of young animals in the spring, turning them into 
the wild lands of the State and allowing them to roam there at will 
throughout the growiiig season. i!\ ilciidwiting upon the ground lib- 
eral quantities of saU and otlur rations the animals are attracted 
to certain localities and in this way kept from wandering to too great 
distances. In the fall ot tiic \l' .i- i-., „..:,. n.imds up tlie animals, 
finds them sieek and fat from their summer's pasturage and then 
places them upon the market. It is this particular kind of abuse 
which made it necessary to adopt the rule. While this method of 
grazing is objectionable when carried on by PennsylvanJans, it be- 
came more so when (he residents of bordering States fell into the 
habit of importing carloads of animals, which they would dump down 
at the edge of the State lands and have them pasture thereon 
throughout the season. In addition to doing this, it is known that 
men on horseback carrying bags of grass seed would be sent through- 
out the length and breadth of the wild lands of the State sowing the 
seed in order to produce additional pasturage for the animals. This 
was such an abuse of the privilege that it could not longer be tol- 
erated. 

Of what avail is it for the State to purchase large areas of land 
for the purpose of inducing timber growth if all the young seedling 
trees which arise from the forest floor are nipped off by the brows- 
ing animals? Of what avail to plant large areas with seedling for- 
est trees if they shall be constantly at the mercy of cattle roaming 
at large? To the most casual observer it must become immediately 
apparent that any attempt to protect or cultivate foresrts wonld be 
waste of money and energy and wholly useless in the face of the 
unrestrained grazing of cattle. While it may be true that some 
persons feel the privilege which they have heretofore enjoyed has 
been unfairly taken away from them, the wisdom of the rule is so 
plainly evident that no .other solution of the difficulty can reasonably 
be arrived at. It certainly is the just duty of every owner of cattle 
to be at the expense of feeding them and to provide for them in such 
a manner that they will in no way interfere with the rights of his 
neighbor. No one is possessed of the inalienable right to pasture 
animals on the wild lands of another. The wild lands of Pennsylva- 
nia are subject to no such servitude. In this report the Common- 
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wealth stands exactly Id the role of a private citizen. While it is 
true the restriction of gracing may have caused some inconvenience 
and possibly loss of profits to those who have heretofore simply 
seized upon the privilege, it is further true that any rule to be 
adopted on the subject must apply equally to all persons in every 
part of the State. The good of the many must not be sacrificed on 
account of the inconvenience of the few, especially when that in- 
convenience is founded upon no greater right than the grazing of 
animals upon the lands of another. 



AN EXPERIMENTAL WALNUT PLANTATION. 

Hopkins Reservation. 

In order to demonstrate the fact that it will be commercially 
profitable to grow tlie black walnut tree in Pennsylvania an experi- 
mental walnut plantation was begun by the Department in the fall 
of the year 1904. A suitable tract of ground containing from four 
to five acres was selected on the headwaters of the East Branch of 
Big Run, in the heart of the Hopkins Reservation, Clinton county. 
The location is the best that could be found at the time. It is in 
a deep, wide swale, surrounded on nearly all sides by mountain 
ridges, and has a southern exposure. The washings from the moun- 
tain sides have been accumulating here for unknown centuri-'s form- 
ing a deep, rich soil. The plantation was started under the direc- 
tion of John Liggett, Esq., of Beech Creek. Men from the neighbor- 
hood were employed and work was begun in October of that year. 
The land was overgrown with a dense growth of brnsb. Many . 
stumps of forest trees previously removed for lumber purposes and 
a number of burned stubs of trees killed by forest fires were on the 
ground. The stubs were cnt, the stumps blasted out, and the whole 
area thoroughly grubbed and worked over. Roots, stones, and other 
obstructions were carried away or burned, leaving the ground 
cleared, mellow, and ready for planting. 

The frart was then marked out at right angles in rows eight feet 
apart and the walnuts planted at this distance. The nuts were cov- 
ered rather deeply for the purpose of protecting them from squirrels 
and what washings might take place from the winter rains. A 
slake was placed by the side of each planted nut. In this manner 
2,3S3 plantings were made and left until the following spring. Fre. 
ipicntly two or three nuts were placed in a planting, so that if one 
should fail to grow, others might. 'For protective purposes a three- 
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Strand fence of barbed wire was nin around the ti;pct to keep out 
cattle. 

The following Bpring, after the nuts had begun to eprout, the 
plantation was seeded down to biiolswheat for the purpose of de- 
destroying the growth of bracken and other weeds which would be 
likely to choke the ground. The result of this seeding was deter- 
rent to promiscuous weed growth and the young walnuts showed 
up all over the plantation in good style. A number of the nuts did 
not sprout the first year, but remained in the ground, showing no 
signs of growth until the spring of 1906. This being the second 
season for the plantation, the ground was again seeded down-, now 
with rye, and when the crop was removed in July, the plantation 
was nearly clear from foreign growth. In the meantime the late 
sprouting nuts made a good start and those which grew the flrat 
year had in some instances reached a height of two feet. The accom- 
panying illustrations will show the general character of the planta- 
tion and one of the young, thrifty walnut trees. These photographs 
were taken the last week in July, 1906. 

At the time the plantation was started another small area near 
by was cleared and planted as a nursery. Here the ground was 
marked out in rows six feet apart and the walnuts planted at dis- 
tances of one foot. Young trees have appeared plentifully all over 
the nursery and will be used to fill in on the plantation where the 
planted nuts failed to grow. 

An inventory of the growing stock made in September, 1906, 
shows that on the plantation proper are growing 1,767 young treee, 
not counting 19.3 extra trees, that is, those derived from the extra 
nuts placed into the ground at the time of the first planting; ao 
that now, instead of there being but one tree at a given point, there 
are sometimes two or three. These extra trees will also be employed 
in filling in gaps where nuts failed to grow. In the nursery ready 
to be planted are 350 trees. The number of points at which the 
nnts failed to germinate is 586, or a little less than 25 per cent, of 
the whode number of plantings made, showing that nearly 76 per 
cent, of the planting was successful, with trees now well rooted and 
in thrifty condition. The extra trees in the nursery and the dupli- 
cates on the plantation lack only 43 trees of the number suf&dent to 
fill up all gaps. 

The buildings shown in the illustration are those of the State 
Camp. Here it was necessary to put up some sort of shelter for 
forest rangers. The nearest habitations are ten miles to Eenovo 
and sixteen miles to Beech Greek. Until November, 1906, it was not 
regularly occupied, but only at such intervals as the duties of the 
rangers required them to be in this locality. A ranger is now reg- 
ularly placed at this point, whose duty it is to patrol all the nearby 
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land lying in the heart of the reservation and to guard and develop 
the walnut plantation. 

The intention next season is to sow the ground with some variety 
of grass seed to keep a clear area of at least two feet in diameter 
around the young trees to fill in the gaps with plantings from the 
nursery and with the duplicates, and to protect from trespassing 
of every sort. It is expected that these trees will make rapid 
growth from this time forward. Those whifih grew the first season 
survived the winter killing. Within a few years the crowns of the 
trees will completely shade the ground, thus enabling the planta- 
tion to take on the true forest a8p<'ct. Tn order to develop straiglit, 
tall, and limbless trunks pruning will be regularly employed and 
forking of the trees eliminated as much as possible. 



AN OBJECT LESSON IN FOfiEST PLANTING, FOB PRIVATE 
OWNERS. 



The following sketch of what can be done individually in the mat. 
ter of forest planting in this State is siihmitted for the benefit of 
those private owners who may have -lands not suited for agricul- 
tural purposes, and which are now bare of merchantable timber. It 
may well be cited to the people of the Commonwealth as an ilhiatra- 
tion of what a little individual effort may accomplish. While it is 
true that forestry is a long term business and years must elapse 
before an adequate income can be derived, it must be remembered 
that a work of this character is an investment for a future genera- 
tion, secured in such a manner that the exigencies of business do 
not ordinarily affect it. and that after allowing a reasonable margin 
for losses which may be expected from the different causes affect- 
ing .forest trees, there yet remains to the fortunate possessor of 
such a plantation an inheritance which may he of more substantial 
worth than money at interest or cash in hand. 

With the above thought, therefore, in mind, the Commissioner of 
Forestry requested of Mr. D. D. Drake, Delaware Water Gap, Mon- 
roe county, Pa., a report of what he had done in forest planting, with 
the further request that he permit the material to be used in this 
manner, tt is needless to sny tluil both were very courteously 
granted. 

'During the fall of lfl04. three acres of land near the Delaware 
Water ftap were thickly planted with the nuts of black walnut. In 
September, 1906, Dr. Drake sends the information that 70,000 young 
walnut trees are growing thereon and range in height from one foot 
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to two and ono-lialf feet. It is his intention to take out the largest 
trees and plant them on other areas in rows ten feet apart. When 
the trees shall have matured every second tree is to be removed for 
timber purposes, while the remaining trees are to be left standing 
for the purpose of producing nuts. 

The conditions of forest growth with which Dr. Drake became 
, familiar during his travels in Germany, France, and Switzerland in- 
duced him to undertake the planting and cultivation of some of the 
best timber producing coniferous trees. He, therefore, imported 
from Germany and France during the years 1904 and 1905 two to 
three year old seedlings of the following species and in the quanti- 
ties named: 

White pine (Pinus strobus), 200,000 

German or Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris), 60,000 

Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), 120,000 

European larch (Tjarix europaea), 60,000 

These young plants were set out in beds where they have been 
allowed two years' additional growth. In the spring of 1907 it- is 
the owner's intention to transplant all into permanent plantations 
at distances of about four feet, or 2,800 to the acre. This planting 
is to be done on land which will not produce any other crop. 

Dr. Drake further reports that he has experimented with every 
known species of coniferous tree and as a result finds that the trees 
whicli are native to northeastern Pennsylvania are best suited to 
his purpose and have given the best results. 

The white pine and Norway spruce seedlings cost about 70 cents 
per 1,000. No report is made as to the cost of Scotch pine and Euro- 
pean larch but it is fair to presume that these were had at about 
the same rate. All these coniferous trees are commonly grown in 
the forest nurseries of Europe. It is also stated that all the youtffe . 
seedlings grew after replanting and are alive today. 

As a concluding thought in his report Dr. Drake says: "I h{tve 
found that an important feature of the work connected with forests 
is that a great part of it can be made to fit in with requirements of 
agriculture; that is to say, that it can be done when field crops do not 
require attention. Hence forest work affords an excellent opportu- 
nity to the real laborer or farmer when he has nothing else to do." 

The above is a convincing illustration of what might be done in 
a thousand instances all over this Commonwealth. We believe 
that when our people more thoroughly appreciate the value of grow- 
ing forests, what they mean to themselves and to the State, we may 
expect further attempts at such praiseworthy efforts. 
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FARMERS' \VOOD LOTS. 



Something Bbould be done iu FeDnBylvania toward preserving and 
maintnining the farmer's wood lot. It is just as important that 
L'vei'y farmer be provided with a wood lot as it is that the State 
at large should have large forest areas devoted to general forest 
preservation. Alt persons familiar with the subject concede that 
wild lands unfit for agriculture and not in any way connected with 
farming should be favored in some manner by relieving the burden 
of taxation. In the same way the farmer's wood lot should be fa- 
vored. Many small wood lots would escape cutting if it were possi- 
ble to relieve them of some of the tax burden. As stated in this 
report elsewhere on the Hubjcef of general forest taxation, some 
definite concerted effort should be attempted by the legislature to 
devise a method by which the farmer's wood lot could be placed in a 
class of its own where it would receive some concession in the way 
of taxes. 

It is the opinion of practical faruu-rs that if each Pennajlvania 
farm were provided with a wood lot equal to 10 per cent, of its area 
the value of the farm would not only be increased, but the satisfac- 
tion and convenience of the owner in having a wood lot from which 
to draw his ordinary wood supplies would be of much real worth 
to Pennsylvania agriculture. It may be said that if the maintenance 
of a wood lot increases the value of the farm, that which promotes 
the increase should bear its burden of taxation. 

On the other hand, it is undeniably true that the taxing of the farm 
wood lot at the same rate as the arable land has been the means of 
destrojing thousands of such woodlots in this State. It is no un- 
common sight to see a portable saw mill at work on a wood lot of 
from five to ten acres, taking off practically everything. If the land 
is not cultivated it is frequently used as a pasture, and since there is 
no inducement to keep out cattle in order that the wood may again 
grow up into value, the wood lot often becomes a wasted and un- 
profitable area. 

In Michigan the proposition ha« been made to assess farmers' 
wood lots at the uniform rate of {5 per acre and that its assessed 
value shall not be increased so long as the lot is permanently main- 
tained in timber, as an accompaniment of the farm, and recorded 
with the State Forestry Commission as a farm lot reserve, the man- 
agement of which shall be under the direction of the State Forestry 
Commission. 

Most persons know trom experience that the price of coal in Penn- 
Bylvania la constantly on the rise. While this i« no plaG« to dl»- 
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cnsa the reasou, the fact, nevertheless, remains. If every Penn- 
Bylvania fanner had a wood lot from which to draw a part of his fuel 
supply he would not only be saving money, which now he must spend 
for coal, but would be in the enjoyment of a form of heating which 
18 not surpassed — the open wood Are. His wood lot would he inci- 
dentally doing these things which it is so well known is the prov- 
ince of the forest; namely, acting as a wind break, increasing the 
flow of springs, adding to that valuable commodity, running water, 
on the farm, and thus rendering productive in a different sense that 
which is sometimes classed as waste land. 

Most of the States which have undertaken the business of forest 
restoration are turning their attention to farm wood lots. Indeed, 
some of them have begun in this very manner. The subject is ac- 
corded distinct recognition in the Canadian forest reservation work 
and in the countries of Europe, A farmer is required by law to 
keep part of his area under forest cover, and my not cut down a 
tree until he first receives permission from an officer of the forest 
administration. While Pennsylvania may not be prepared for the 
stringent regulations employed in Europe, our farmers would 
doubtless of their own volition be glad to take advantage of any in- 
ducement looking in this direction. 

A bibliography of various papers relating to farm forestry in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere may not be out of place, and accord- 
ingly have appended the same below. It is hoped that these ref- 
erences to the subject may stimulate our people to a study of farm 
forest conditions and with the assistance of the State Grange, agri- 
cultural societies, and other bodies interested in the Pennsylvania 
farmer and his work, some concrete plan may be devised for the gen- 
eral establishment and protection of farm wood lots. 

Bibliography of Farm Wood Lot Forestry. 

"Economies of Forestry"; Fernow, p. 116 et seq, 

"A First Book of Forestry"; Kotb, p. 184. 

"Principles of American Forestry"; Green, p. 78. 

"Hints to Farmers;" Forest Leaves, ^ov. 1887, p. 12. 

"The Farmers' Interest in Forestry and Forestry Associations"; 
Forest Leaves, vol 2, No. 6, p. 89. 

"The Forest in One of Its Relations to the Orchard"; Forest 
Leaves, vol. 3, No. 5, p. 68. 

"How to Start Timber Growing on a Farm"; Forest Leaves, vol. 3, 
No. 7, p. 101. 

"The New England Wood Lot"; Forest Loaves, vol. 4, No. 10, p. 
153. 

"Investment in Timber I^nds"; Forest Leaves, vol. 5, No. 2, p. 19. 

"Care of Wood Land"; Forest Leaves, vol, 5, No. 8, p. 117. 
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"The Wood Tvot Idea"; Forest leaves, vol. 7, No. 3, p. 39. 

"A Study ot the Chestnut Wood I^t"; Forest Leaves, vol. 8, No. 
10, p. 130. 

"Wood Lots"; Forest leaves, vol. 8, No. 12, p. 187. 

"Porestpy for Farmers"; Forest Leaves, vol. 8, No. 12, p. 188. 

"Forestry and Silvicnlture at Westtown"; Forest Leaves, vol. 9, 
No. 8, p. 121. 

"Importance of the Farm to Agriculture"; Proceedings of Ameri- 
can Forest Congress, 1905, p. 42. 

"Value of Woods as Shelter from Winds"; Beport on Forestry, 
1887, Hough, p. 272. 

"Farm Value Increased by Timber"; Minnesota Forestry Report, 
vol. 2, p. 61. 

"The Foresting of Waste T-and"; Minnesota Forestry Report, vol. 
3, p. 29. 

''Planting Pine and Spruce on Farms"; Minnesota Forestry Re- 
port, vol. 10, p. 40. 

"The Wood Lot"; Report Forestry Commissioner of Maine, 1904, 
p. 46. 

"Management of the Farmer's Wood Lot"; Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation Report, vol. 3, p. 3fl. 

"The Work and Influence of the Experimental Farms in Promoting 
Tree Planting in the Canadian Northwest"; Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation Report, vol. 3, p. 71. 

"Appeal to American Farmers"; Arboriculture, vol. 1, No. 3, p. 47. 

"Forests and Agriculture"; U. S. Agricultural Report, 1883, p. 453. 

"Forestry for Farmers"; V. S. Dept. Agriculture Year Book, 1894. 
p. 46L 

"The Relation of Forests to Farms"; TJ. S. Dept. Agriculture Year 
Book, 1895, p. 333. 

''The Work of the Division of Forestry for the Farmer"; U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture Year Book, 1898, p. 297. 

"The Practice of Forestry by Private Owners"; U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture Year Book, 1899, p. 415. 

"Practicability of Forest Planting in the United States ; U. S. 
Dept of \griculture Year Book, 1902, p. 133. 

" Forest Planting and Farm Management"; U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture Year Book, 1904. p. 255. 

"The M'-ood T^t"; Bulletin No. 42. TI. S. Bureau of Forestry. 

"Forestry and Its Effects upon the- Farmer"; Report Pa. Dept. 
Agricultu*e, 1885, p, 175. « t. ^ * • i 

"Suggestions in Belation to Forestry"; Report Pa. Dept. Agncul- 

*""VnuIr/"lnflnence of Forests"; Report Pa. Dept. Agriculture, 
1894, p. 300. I _ ,, J - 
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"Relation of Forests to the Farmer"; Report Pa. Dept. ARricul- 
ture, ]896, p. 382. 

"Forestry for Farms"; C, S, Sargent; Garden and Forest, vol. 8, 
p. 411. 



GENERAL SURVEYS. 

XJncIer the direction of Mr. S. V. Wingert, formerly county snr- 
veyor of Franklin county, a survey of the whole South Mountain Res- 
ervation was undertaken and carried out during the years 1904 and 
1905. The Mont Alto division was first surveyed, and a complete 
map was made from the data thus obtained. The outside lines have 
been carefuly and accurately marked, the names of the adjoining 
owners indicated, corners established where they were lacking, and 
roads, streams and interior tracts, if any, are accurately indicated. 
The boundary line of the Mont Alto division measures 64 miles. 

Following the survey of the Mont Alto division the Caledonia di- 
vision was begun. The exterior lines hive been completed and 
marked, but the interior work has not yet been completed. The 
boundary line, exclusive of where it touches Mont Alto, is 49 miles. 

Topographic surveys on these two divisions will be reserved for 
the students at the Forest Academy. The "different classes as they 
come along to this point in the course will be assigned certain areas, 
and under the direction of the instructor will be expected to pro- 
duce a correct topographic map. 

The survey of the Pike and Monroe Reservations was begun Ang- 
«9t 27, 1906. The survey was placed in charge of Mr. Frank Schorr, 
county surveyor of Pike county who had as his assistant Forester 
John Avery. The survey was begun on Promised I^and tracts, in 
Greene and Palmyra townships and good progress was made through- 
oat the season. Twenty-seven tracts have been surveyed and their 
lines accurately marked. These include about fifteen additional 
tracts, or a total of forty-two tracts disposed of. 

The computation shows Ihat this corps has surveyed and marked 
about 60 miles of lines, and much of it through difficult country. By 
reason of the closing in of winter the work was discontinued on 
December 21, 1906, but will be tnken up where left off with the com- 
ing of spring weather. 

General surveys were not started until September, 1906, and it has 
taken some little time to got tlic work for final survey in working 
shape. The Department has been assigned a drafting and map room 
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on the fifth floor of the Capitol, room 629, and a business-like system 
of filing and storing drafts and surveying data has been adopted, to 
the great advantage of this work. Mr. S. T. Moore, of Milroj, for- 
merly county surveyor of MilHiu county, and a gentlemau of large 
experience in mountain work, has been placed in charge. The corps 
in the field were started as early as possible and a detailed account 
of their progress follows herewith. 

The instructions sent them were very positive as to the field work. 
Accuracy was required rather than speed. "No marks to be made on 
the ground until the surveyor in charge was absolutej sure he was 
correct. Great care was to be used not to injure property of adjoiners 
while at work or going to or from work. Ail boundary lines to bo 
marked in the usual way with one ditch and painted white. County 
lines running through State forest lands to be marked with a flitch 
and a uotch above and a notch below and painted red. This was done . 
chiefly for the benefit of the wardens and in making reports and 
arrests of trespassers. At all roads and paths the State Forest 
blaze of the hour glass is cut on a tree and painted white. A good 
sized path is cut along the white lines and the printed notices of 
trespass tacked up by the wardens at frequent intervals. 

The Seven Mountains crew is located at the tunnels on the line 
of the Lewisburg and Tyrone railroad and near the junction of the 
waters of Pine creek. Elk creek, and Peon's creek, and is surveying 
the lands situate on I'addy Mountain, the east end of Poe Mountain, 
and the west end of Buffalo range. This corps is headed by Mr, 
W. M. ttrove,an energetic surveyor,living near Centre Hall, in Centre 
county. Forester William H. Kraft was his assistant. His work 
consisted of running out the lands purchased in that locality known 
as the Gutshall land, William E. Smith lands, and William Whitmer 
and Sons Company land. This survey is difficult, chiefly in the dis- 
tance to be walked to and from the work from boarding places, and 
the fact that crossing Penn's creek so often takes up much time. 
This crew has marked and painted the line adjoining Penn's Val- 
ley side, a little over X7 miles in length, and in order to do so has 
surveyed for correct location almost 28 miles of mountain lines. 

The Tussey Mountain corps is operating on the north and south 
sides of TuBsey Mountain, in Centre and Huntingdon counties, south 
of Boalsburg and Pine Grove Mills in Centre county and near old 
Monroe Furnace in Huntingdon county. This corps is in charge of 
Mr, H. B, Hering, of Penn Hall, Centre county. These lands are 
known as the Linden Hall Lumber Company's lands, the P. B. Crider 
& Sons' Mnds, and the L<^an Iron and Steel Company's lands. 

This crew has finished about H miles of lines marked and painted, 
and in order to do so has run and tested almost double that amount 
of mountain lines, as the lines of Tussey Mountain are badly located 
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with tracts overlapped, requiring care and much time to locate them 
acLurately. Mr. Hering and his crew have been for most of this sur- 
vey located in a vacant house near old Monroe Furnace, the Depart- 
ment supplying the necessary cots, bedding, and commisHary. The 
lines included in this survey extend from the south aide of Penn's 
Valley into the north and western end of Stone Valley. 

The Jacks Mountain corps is located at and near Troxelville, Sny- 
der county, and is running the lines of lands known as the Pardee 
lands, to which have been added numbers of smaller tracts which 
extend the lines southward to the farm and farm timber-lands. 
This corps is in charge of the well-known Snyder county surveyor, 
Mr, James Middleswarth, who is also one of the State forest war- 
dens. He had as his assistant Forester Robert G. Conklin. This 
survey was begun rather late in the fall and an accident to their in- 
strument caused some delay, so that the amount of lines run and 
finished does not equal some of the others. 

This crew has marked, but not yet painted, about 27 miles of 
lines, having run and tested some 32 miles of mountain lines in otA^t 
to get them correct, and as the next location would probably have 
to be in tents, this crew was disbanded December 1 until spring. 

The Buffalo Mountain corps is located at and near Hartloton, 
Union county, and is working up the lines on the Buffalo Branch and 
Paddy Mountain down to and adjoining the farmers' wood lots on 
the flats. This crew is in charge of Mr. Calvin M. Hayes, of Hartle- 
ton. Mr. Hayes' father was one of the older generation of survey- 
ors and he is, therefore, very well acquainted with all the lines and 
conflicting data connected with the entire district covered by this 
crew. He has completed the marking and painting of a little over 
15 miles of lines, most oE which are on the northern side of Buffalo 
Valley, in Union county. This crew was started about the middle 
of November. 

The Clearfield county corps is running out the lands situate in 
Pine and Pike townships, Clearfield county, on the various branches 
of Montgomery run and Moose creek, the two forming the chief water 
supply for Clearfield borough. These lands are known as the Hon. 
Cyrus Gordon lands, the Hoover, Hughes & Co. lands, and the Bilger 
tracts. This crew is in charge of Mr. Thomas W. Moore, of Cur- 
wensville, one of the pioneer surveyors of the Clearfield pine regions. 
Mr. Moore did not begin his labors until late in November and has 
- been greatly handicapped by the early snows that have fallen in 
that region, so that he has completed only a few lines and these not 
continuous. 

With the opening of spring the different corps will be ready for 
work and it is hoped to make great progress during the coming 
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year. After the surveys have been completed and drafts made, the 
various reservation areas may bo accurately designated, the young 
foresters from the Academy assigned, working plans made, and de- 
velopment earnestly begun. 

The instructions for carrying on the survey, sent to the 8urve.vor 
in charge of each corpi, are as follows: 
To the Surveyors employed on State Forest Surveys: 

The State Forestry Department desires in all its surveys uniform 
lines and returns. In order to accomplish this, it requires all com- 
passes to agree with the present established variation of each 
county, and either run with the variation set off on the vernier, or 
the proper calculation made before entering your day's running on 
the daily note blanks sent you. This should make a line of "N45E" 
in 1794 read "N45E" in 1006. The present variation in the central 
portion of the State is 5° 35' W. Chains must be tested at least 
every April and October with United States standard. Chaining 
must be done with chain held level, pulled tight and straight on the 
line. 

Notes should be taken in a book and transcribed by your assist- 
ants each evening on our "daily note blanks," which can be sent 
to the Department once a week, with the time of. each man entered 
on the back in ink. Notes should be taken of all streams crossed, 
their local names, if any, the summit of all ridges and mountains 
with their local names, old fields, old roads, public roads, telephone 
lines, railroads, direction of flow of streams, etc; 

Should the notes be few for the day, the same blank may he used 
for the next day. 

The names of the present owners of all adjoining lands should he 
noted, the location of their corners, and the nature of the corners. 

When you are satisfied that your line is correct, and not before, 
mart the true line as doseiy as iwssihie, so that the cutting crew 
may follow it without tronhle. 

Be careful not to destroy old marks in making new marks. Be- 
haild all corners, making stone corners into good-sized heaps. Ee- 
witness all corners. It would be well, when running trial lines along 
unknown lines to offset one rod over on the State lands, so that no 
damage may be charged against the Department for cutting young 
timber. Care slioiiid be used not to cut the larger young trees in 
running lines. See that your corps do not trespass willfully upon 
neighbors' rights as to fruit, fences, or buildings. Insist upon your 
crew acting in a gentlemanly manner everywhere. If they do not, 
discharge them at once. 

Transfer any sketches jou may make in your field book to your 
daily note blank and carefully note north index on sketches. 
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PROSECUTIONS. 



Daring the period covered by this report I am happy to state that 
it was necessary to bring very few proeecntions. A number of in- 
stances of illegal wood cutting arose, but these were cansed mainly 
by want of knowledge of the location of lines. In most of the cases 
in which it occurred the cutting waa accidental rather than mali- 
cious. When the attention of those who did the accidental cutting 
was called to the fact that they had crossed the State's line and were 
cutting upon State property, in every instance satisfaction by way of 
a money settlement was effected. 

The following amounts were in this manner collected and turned 
into the State Treasury: 

From the South Mountain Reserve, t20 00 

Prom lands in Lycoming county, 414 32 

From lands in Clearfield county, 343 75 

Prom lands in Huntingdon county, 65 00 

From lands in Pike county, 7 11 

In November, 1905, William Spoonour was detected in removing 
some timber from the Caledonia division of the South Mountain 
Reserve. A warrant of arrest was issued for the defendant, a hear- 
ing had before H. M. Small, justice of the peace at Mont Alto, at the 
conclusion of which the defendant was fined |20 and the cost of the 
prosecutiOD. The defendant appealed from the decision of the jus- 
tice to the Court of Quarter Sessions of Franklin county, and on 
February 6, 1906, the case was tried before a jury at Chambeisburg, 
resulting in a verdict of acquittal for the defendant, but wherein he 
was directed to pay the costs of prosecution, The defendant being 
unable to pay the costs of prosecution was committed to the com- 
mon jail of the coanty and served approximately a month's time. 

On the 27th day of February, 1906, one of our rangers in Monroe 
county discovered Edgar I-eBar in the act of cutting hoop poles upon 
land which was admitted to be State land. The defendant justified 
his act upon the ground that hoop poles are not timber in the sense 
that the word is employed in the second section of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1901, P. L. 11. A warrant of arrest for the defendant was 
issued, a hearing had before a justice of the peace and the defend- 
ant bound over to answer in the Court of Quarter Sessions of Mon- 
roe county. The trial before a jury was had on May 15th, 1906, re- 
sulting in a verdict of guilty, from which verdict and the subse- 
quent judgment of the court the defendant appealed to the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania as of May term, 1906, No. 11. , - i 
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In the opinion handed down by Mr, Justice Morrison, of that 
eoart, the judgment of the court below was aflfirmed on all the points 
raised by defendant's eounscl. Tliis decision is of great value by 
reason of the fact that it is the first in Pennsylvania which deter- 
mines the status of a timber tree, or what is ordinarily compre- 
hended by the term "timber." The learned judge says, "The word 
'timber' includes small and large growing woodB, and of this we are 
not in doubt. We quite agree with the court helow that the hoop 
poles came within the definition 'timber' and within the purview of 
the statute of February 25, 1901." The court specifically disclaims 
the doctrine that the word "timber" necessarily applies only to 
large trees. 

This decision likewise holds that a summary conviction before a 
justice ot the peace is not within the purview of section 2 of the 
above Act of 1901. 

By reason of the importance of this decision it is quoted herein in 
full as follows: 

In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. 
rNo. 43, January Term, 1907. 
In the Court of Quarter Sessions of I he Pewce 

in and for the County of Monroe. 
No. 11, May Term. 1906. 
Opinion by Morrison, J., Dec, 10, 1906, 

The defendant was indicted, convicted and sentenced under the 
provisions of the Act of Assembly of February 25th, 1901, P. L. 11. 
Section 2 of the .\ct reads; "Any person or persons who shall kindle 
flres upon any of the forestry reservations of this Commonwealth, ex- 
cept in accordance with such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Forestry Reservation Commission, or who shall cut 
or remove any timber whatever, or who shall do or cause to be done 
any act that will damage forestry lands or timber belonging to this 
Commonwealth, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof be subject to a penalty of not less than flOO nor 
more than $500 for each offense commilted, with costs of suit, which 
penalty and costs of suit shall be collected in the same manner as is 
now provided by existing laws for like offenses committed on forest 
lands belonging to individuals; all fines and penalties, when collect- 
ed, to be paid to the Commissioner of Forestry, who is hereby di- 
rected to pay the same over to the State Treasurer; provided. That if 
the defendant or defendants neglect or refuse to pay at once the pen- 
ally and costs imiwsed he or they shall be committed to the common 
jail of the county wherein the offense was committed until such pen- 
alty and costs are paid." 

•M Pa. Sup. Ct., 82*. 



Commonwealth" 
Edgar LaBar. 
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While the record contains seven tissignraents of error, we thinfe 
all of the questions raised hy them can be considered and decided 
without considering each assignment separately. 

1. The learned counsel for the defendant argues that the word 
"timber" used in the Act should be held to mean trees of such size 
that planks, boards, shingles and other lumber may be made there- 
from. In support of this contention he sites several Acts of Assent-- 
bly and several definitions of the word "timber'' and the words "tim- 
ber trees." In our opinion the Acts of Assembly and definitions 
cited do not support counsel's contention. 

The case of Shifter v. Broadhead et al., 126 Pa., 260, is also cited. 
But an examination of that case shows that it has no application to 
the present one. That was a contract for the sale of the white pine 
and hemlock timber upon a certain lot of land, and while the contract 
does not so state, yet it was held to have been made in view of the 
custom of lumbermen in 1867, and that it clearly referred to irrvt, 
of such sizes as were recognized by lumbermen in the region where 
the contract was to be enforced. That case has no application to 
the mischief existing in 1901, and the Act then passed to remedy it. 
If we keep in mind the well-known fact that in 1901 there were vast 
tracts of land in Pennsylvania which had been stripped of all large 
timber or "timber trees," and that these barren, stripped lands 
were nearly worthless and their condition was materially lessening 
the water supply of the Commonwealth, we can readily understand 
the legislative intent as expressed in the Act in question. Further- 
more, it should be remembered that the maximum price allowed to 
be paid for lands from which the large timber had been stripped, by 
the Forestry Commission, was in 1901, $5 per acre; Act of February 
25th, 1901, P. L. 11. 

To our minds these facts clearly show that the Act in question 
was not aimed solely at persons who cut trees suitable for sawing 
into lumber or "timber trees" standing on the lands of the Common- 
wealth. We think it is entirely within the legislative intent, ex- 
pressed in the Act, to hold that the penalty provided therein ap- 
plies to the defendant who was found to have cut 249 .maple, white 
oak and hickory sticks or poles standing on the lands of the Com- 
monwealth. In point of fact, the defendant did not seriously deny 
(hat he cut the hoop poles described in the indictment. 

We have on our statute books several Acts of Assembly 
which show a clear legislative intent to encourage the growth and 
protection of the smallest shrubs or saplings which may in time 
become "timber trees." In our opinion, in these Acts the word 
"timber" includes small and large growing woods, and of this we 
are not in doubt. We quite agree with the court below that the hoop 
poles came within the definition of "timber" and within the purview 
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of the Statute of February 25th, 1901. We have examined the def- 
initions of timber in several of the dictiooariea and cannot agree 
that this word means, necessarily, large or "timber trees." 

2. We have no doubt that it was the duty of the court below to in- 
etruct the jury that "if they believed the evidence they must con- 
vict the defendant." It was proper for the court to instruct the 
jury that the sticks cut were timber, and leave the jury to And 
whether or not they had been cut by the defendant on the lands of 
the Commonwealth. We think that the testimony clearly shows that 
the defendant went upon the landa of the Commonwealth and cut and 
destroyed young growing timber, and when brought into court for 
his unlawful cohduct he relies on the barest technicalities as a de- 
fense, and we see no merit in such defense. 

3. The defendant's counsel contends that the penalty named in the 
Act of February 25th, 1901, must be enforced in a summary action 
before a justice of the peace, and that the indictment and trial before 
the court and a jury is illegal. 

The Act defines the offense as a misdemeanor and fixes the penalty 
and provides, "That if the defendant or defendants neglect or refuse 
to pay at once the penalty and costs imposed, he or they shall be com- 
mitted to the common jail of the county wherein the offense was 
committed until such penalty and coats are paid." 

The Criminal Procedure Act of March 31, 1860, P. L. 427, Section 
32, provides; "The Courts of Quarter Sessions of the Peace shall 
have jurisdiction and power within the respective • • • coun- 
ties to try certain enumerated offenses;" and then adds: "the Courts 
of Quarter sessions shall also have the jurisdiction in cases of fines, 
penalties or punishments imposed by any Act of Assembly, for of- 
fenses, misdemeanors and delinquencies, except when it shall be 
otherwise expressly provided and enacted." 

The offense of cutting timber is made a misdemeanor by the Act 
of 1901, and the penalty provided is to be enforced upon conviction, 
hut the Act does not provide that a justice of the peace shall have 
jurisdiction to try the offender and impose the penalty. We are 
safe in saying that no such thing is known to our law as trying a 
defendant for a misdemeanor and enforcing the penalty, before a 
justice of the peace, in the absence of express authority giving him 
jurisdiction. We are without doubt that the remedy under the Act 
of 1901 Is by indictment in the Quarter Sessions. 

We have many Acts of Assembly providing for summary convic- 
tions before a justice of the peace, but each of them expressly so 
provides in plain terms. Some of these acts arc the following: Act 
of May 29, 1901, P. L. 302, regulating the catching of fish, etc.; Act 
of April 19, 1905, P. L. 217, regulating the running of automobiles, 
etc.; Act of June 8, 1881, P. L, 82, relating to malicious mischief to 
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orchards, etc.; Act of April 22, 1905, P. L. 272, relating to classiflea- 
tion of flsh, etc. On the other hand we might refer to many Acta of 
AsBt^mbl; creating misdemeanors and providing punishments with- 
out giving authority for summary convictions before a justice of 
the peace, and in each one of which the remedy is by indictment in 
the Quarter Sessions. 

4. We are of the opinion that the Commonwealth is not required 
to aver and prove that the defendant in the present case willfully, 
maliciously and knowingly cut timber described in the indictment. 
If the defendant went upon the lands of the Commonwealth without 
authority and cut and destroyed growing timber, he is liable to the 
punishment provided by the Act, and it is immaterial what hia intent 
may have been. This case is one of the class where the Common- 
wealth Is not required to prove the guilty intent of the defendant. 
The statute forbade the act and the defendant was bound to know 
and obey the law. We consider the offense defined in the Act in 
question, properly construed, comes within the class of crimes dis- 
cuaaed by the Supreme Ck»nrt in Commonwealth v. Weiss, 139 Pa. 247, 
wherein a guilty knowledge or criminal intent is not a neceasary in- 
gredient to support a conviction. The langnns* i" the indictment 
charging the defendant with committing the offense willfully, mali- 
ciously and knowingly may be regarded as aurplnsage. 

The indictment will he good with these words eliininated. 

The assignments of error are all dismissed and tbe judgment or 
aentence ia affirmed, and appeal dismissed at the costs of the ap- 
pellant. 

Charles Frederick, a forest ranger in the employ of the Depart- 
ment, was indicted on May 23d. ]fl04, for the killing of a dog which 
he fonnd running at large on the forest reserves, and on May 24th. 
1904, was dnly found guilty in manner and form as indicted. On 
July 15th, 1904, rule for a new trial was discharged and the defen- 
dant sentenced to pay a flue of $25 and the costs of prosecution, from 
which verdict and subsequent judgment of the court an appeal to the 
Superior Court was taken July 25th, 1904. as of No. 34. January 
term, 1905, returnable at Philadelphia. 

Although the shooting of this dog occurred on February 27th, 1904, 
at a time covered by a prior report of this Department, tbe rase was 
not finally determined until the opinion of the Superior Court waa 
handed down. 

The Superior Court, in reversing the action of the court below, 
remanding the case to the Court of Quarter Sessions of Monroe 
county, held that the defendant had acted within the scope of his 
official capacity under the Act of March 11, 1903, P. L. 24, and that 
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the law, by reason of bis official position, did not raise against bim 
(lie presumption that the mere fact of the killing of the dog made 
it a wilful and malicious killing; tbat this presumption was not to 
be taken against him and the burden of disproving malice placed 
upon him; but that the Gommouwealth should have shown hy affirma- 
tive proof every ingi'edient entering into the misdemeanor charged by 
the Act under which he was indict&d. 

■ The opinion of the Superior Court, which is of special value to 
the persons in the employ of this Department, is as follows: 

In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. 

Commonwealth* 



Chas. Frederick. 



No. 34, January Term, 1905. 
In the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
in and for the County of Monroe^ 
; No. 12, May Term, 1904. 
Opinion by Beaver, J., Jan. 17, 1905. 

Defendant was indicted for the killing of a dog, under the pro- 
visions of the Act of April 24, 1903, P. L. 296, in which the dog is 
added to domestic animals, the killing or maiming, etc., of which is 
made a ,mi8demeanor under section 154 of our penal code and pro- 
yidjes: 

"Every person who shall willfully and maliciously kill, maim or 
disfigure any horse, cattle, dog or other domestic animals of another 
person; who shall willfully and maliciously administer poison to any 
such beasts, or expose any poisonous substance, with the intent 
that the same shall be taken or swallowed by them, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor; and being thereof convicted, shall be sentenced to 
pay a fine not exceeding $500 or undergo an imprisonment, by sep- 
arate or solitary confinement at labor, not exceeding three years, or 
either or both, at the discretion of the court; provided that the pro-, 
visions of this act shall not apply to the killing of any animal taken 
or found in the act of actually destroying any other domestic 
animal." 

None of the assignments of error needs special discussion, except 
those which lead to the interpretation put upon the word "willfully" 
by the court and the instructions to the jury in regard to the infer- 
ence of malice to be drawn from the mere fact of the killing. 

1, The points for charge were not read but there is a general an- 
swer to them all in the charge of the court in which it was said: "The 
defendant in this case has admitted that he killed this dog, so the 
only question for you to consider is whether or not the defendant 
willfully and maliciously killed this dog. The court is of the opin- 
ion under the evidence that there is no question that he willfully 
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killed the (log. He intended to kill it when he did, he intended to kill 
it aB Josoph Dijijiree's dog." The ooui't, therefore, used tlie word 
"willfully" as synonymous with intentionally and this would seem to 
be the interpretation placed upon it in Pennsylvania, although a dif- 
ferent one has been applied in other jurisdictions, notably in Mas- 
sachusetts (Coin. V. Kneeland, ?>7 Mass. 206, 220). In Com. v. Drum, 
58 Pa. 9, Mr. Justice Agnew, preaiding at the trial said, if an in- 
tention to kill exists, it is willful," Tliis, it ia true, was said in a 
trial for homicide, but would seem to be of general application, 

2. The court, in the charge to the jury, said: "The other essential 
for you to consider is whether or not he also killed it maliciously. 
There being no dispute under the evidence that the defendant killed 
the dog, the court holds that the burden of proof is upon him to 
show that he did not kill it willfully and raalicioualy. From the fact 
of his killing the dog, malice can be inferred, and it is incumbent 
upon him to satisfy you reasonably that he did not do it mali- 
ciously." Was this correct? It is the serious question in the case. 

By the Act of June 27, 1883, P. L. 163, it ia provided: "That any 
dogs pursuing elk or wild deer or fawns may be killed by any per- 
son, and constable or other town oQicial may kill any dogs that habi- 
tually pursue elk, wild deer or fawns and the owner of such dog shall 
be liable to a penalty of ten dollars for each elk, wild deer or fawn 
killed by such dog." Under tlie fourth section of the Act of June 4, 
XS97, P. L. 123, it is provided that "Ko person shall catch, take or 
kill in this Cammonwealth or, except as hereinafter provided, have in 
his or her possession, or under his or her control, after the same shall 
have been so killed, any elk, deer or fawn save during the month of 
Ndvember in each year. No person or persons shall at any time If'U 
or capture any deer in the waters of any (of) the streams, ponds or 
lakes within the State. Xo person or persons shall make use of dog 
or dogs in hunting any elk, deer or fawn within tlie State. Whoever 
shall offend against any of the provisions of this section shall be 
liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars for each offense ao com- 
mitted, or by imprisonment in the coiinly jail for a period of one day 
for each dollar of penalty imposed. Any dog or dogs pursuing or 
killing any elk, deer or fawn or following upon the track of any elk, 
deer or fawn are hereby declared a public nuisance and may be killed 
by any person when so aeen, and the owner of such dog or dogs shall 
have no recourse at law whatever," 

The defendant was, according to the undisputed evidence, a sworn 
ofBcer under the Act of March 11, 1903, P. L. 24. "Conferring upon 
persons employed, under existing laws, hy the Commissioner of For- 
estry, for the protection of State Forestry Reservations, after taking 
the proper oath of office, the same powers as are by law conferred 
upon constables and other peace officers; to arrest, without first pro- 
curing a warrant, persona reasonably suspected by them of offendl^ C 
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against the laws protecting tiinbor lands; also conferring upon them 
similar powers for the cnfoicement of (he laws and rules and regu- 
lations for the protection of the State Forestry Reservations and 
for the protection of the game and fish contained therein; and fur- 
ther, conferring upon them power to convey said, offenders into the . 
proper legal custody for punishment; this act to apply only to of- 
fenses committed upon said reservations and lands adjacent thereto." 

The presumption arises in civil cases that an officer acting within 
the scope of his official authority does so in the discharge of an 
official duty. It was said in Commonwealth v. Slifer, 35 Pa. 23: 
"But the acts of public officers, where the rights of the public require 
it, should be construed with liberaliLy. There is always a presump- 
tion that they are in accordance with the law. The presumption 
can be repelled only by clear evidence of illegality." See Danville 
Hospital v. Bellefonte Boro. Overseers, 163 Pa. 175. Whilst this 
rule, as here stated, applies only to the discharge of official acts 
within the limit of the official authority in civil eases, it seems to 
us to bear, with even greater force, in favor of an officer who, in 
the discharge of duty or of a supposed duty, acts within the limits 
prescribed by an Act of Assembly, or in general for the public good. 

The defendant in question was a sworn officer of the law. He 
was permitted, under certain circumstances upon a State Forestry 
Reservation or any lands adjacent thereto, to shoot and kill a dog. 
In the present instance an employee of the Commissioner of For- 
estry, who is ex-officio a game warden, kills a dog without a master, 
and three miles from his .master's residence. There is testimony 
showing that the defendant had heard of the character of this dog 
as a deer dog. Although the defendant saw a fox track, the testi- 
mony is that the dog was not fallowing that but going in a different 
direction. The defendant admits that he shot the dog. Does the 
law, under these circumstances, imply malice? The rule applying 
to the killing of a person, or to the use of a deadly weapon, was ap- 
plied by the court in this case. In Smith v. Com., 12 W. N. C. 196, 
it was held that A, while a passenger in a railway car filled with 
people, in a spirit of frolic discharged a pistol, intending to shoot the 
load into the floor of the car, and thereby cause a temporary fright 
among the passengers. Without any intent on A's part the ball 
from the pistol entered the foot of the prosecutor, inflicting a se- 
vere wound. At the time of the discharge the pistol was held down- 
ward, A standing in the aisle, and the prosecutor and other persona 
standing behind him, in close proximity to him. On the trial of A 
for the above offense, upon indictment alleging assault: Held, that 
under the circumstances, defendant's act being recklessy and will- 
fully done (without the slightest justification or excuse) the law of 
itself would imply malice. 
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This, altbongli iiuoted in sujtpoit of the position taken by the 
court, has no application and no analogy to the present case. Here 
is a pnblic sworn officer acting, if the conditions are present, within 
the line of his official duty. Is he not entitled to the presumption 
that the conditions which are prescribed by the law are present, so 
us to make his acf legal rather than that the law raises a presump- 
tion from the mere fact of the killing of the dog that it is willfully 
and maliciously done? The court below placed the burden of dis- 
proving malice upon the defendant, and left it to the jury to say 
whether or not his case was made out. We think he should have 
been allowed to start with the presumption in his favor, and that 
the Commonwealth should have been campelled to show, by affirm- 
ative proof, every ingredient entering into the misdemeanor charged 
in tlie indictment, under the Act of April 24, 1903, P. L. 296. We are 
not to be understood as intimating that there was no evidence in 
the ease from which the jury might have inferred malice, but it was 
for them to make the inference from the fact, as presented in the evi- 
dence, and not from the mere fact of the killing of the doj?. In 
view of the conclusion which we have reached on this branch of the 
case, it is not necessary to discuss the remaining assignments of 
error. ■ i . . , 

Judgment reversed and a new venire awarded. 



A STATEMENT OF THE AMOUKTH PAID FOR ROAU AND 
SCHOOL PURPOSES UXDEK THE ACT OF APRIL 5, 1905, 
P. L. 111. 

The purchase of large areas by the Commonwealth for forest re- 
serves has iu many instances withdrawn from taxation in certain 
townships such au area of the township that the amounts collectible 
for road and school purposes became seriously depleted. Such 
townships and school districts were hampered in their work for lack 
of funds. Under the Act creating the Department of Forestry it is 
provided in section 8 that "all such forestry reservation lands shall 
be esempt from taxation from the time of their acquisition." 

The forest reserves bore no burden of taxation up to the time of 
the passage of the Act of 1905, above cited. While most persona 
recognize the fact that the purchase of large areas of unproductive 
mountain land by the State for reserve purposes is a commendable 
act, they also feel that the State ought to contribute something to- 
ward bearing the burden of local taxation. The State of New York 
pays such taxes upon her forest lands, so doea Michigan, so do the 
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states of Central Europe. "With this thought in mind therefore, the 

Legislature enacted a statute which in full is as follows: 

"Au Act providing a fixed charge on lands acquired by the State 

for Forestry Reserves, and the distribution of revenue, so derived, 

for school and road purposes. 

"Whereas, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is acquiring large 
tracts of land in its several counties for the purpose of establishing 
forest reservations; and 

"Whereas, the purchasing of said lands by the Commonwealth 
makes said lands exempt from taxation; and 

"Whereas, because of said exemption from taxation districts in 
the several counties lose the revenue secured from said prior taxa 
tion, and works a hardship upon the citizens' thereof, by compelling 
them to make up the loss on school and road taxes thus brought 
about: 

"Section 1. Be it enacted, etc.. That from and after the passage 
of this Act, all lands acquired by the Oommonwealtb for forest re- 
serves, and now exempt from taxation, shall be subject to an annual 
charge of three cents per acre, for the benefit of the schools in the 
respective district in which said reserve or reserves are located, and 
two cents per acre for the benefit of the roads in the townships where 
said reserve or reserves are located. 

"Section 2, The Commissioner of Forestry shall certify to the re- 
spective school districts and townships throughout the Common- 
wealth, in which forest reserves are located, the number of acres 
owned by the Commonwealth in each district or township, upon ap- 
plication of the treasurer or road supervisor of any of the said dis- 
tricts or townships and the charge against the same; and shall, fur- 
thermore, certify to the State Treasurer the number of acres afore- 
said and the charge against the same and in favor of the respective 
districts and townships. The State Treasurer shall, upon the ap- 
proval of the proper warrants of the Commissioner of Forestry, pay 
to the several school districts and townships the amounts due the 
same from the Commonwealth, and derived under this act, upon due 
application therefor made by the treasurers or road supervisors of 
the said districts and townships. 

"Approved the fifth day of April A. D. 1905." 

In obedience to the direction of this law, the Commissioner of 
Forestry, so far as he was able, and without accurate surveys in 
hand, estimated the amount of State lands held for reserve purposes 
in all the townships and school districts throughout the State, pro- 
cured the names of the supervisors of the townships and the names 
of the treasurers of the school boards in order that he might draw 
his warrants for the amounts chargeable thereon. The names of 
i 
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the treasurers were easily obtainable from the Department of Pnb- 
lic lastructiou, but the matter of supervisors was more difficult, al- 
though a large part of the necessary information was obtained from 
the records of the Department of Highways. The following tabu- 
lated statement shows the payments which were made for the year 
1905. I^^uda which were purchased in that year after the taxes 
were levied are are not included in the list, for the reason that at the 
time of settlement for the same, the grantors were required to pay 
all taxes levied to date of settlement: 
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The folluwiog table represeuta the amounte paid under the above 
act for road and school purposee for the year 1906: 
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CAMPING PERMITS. 



It has been the policy of Ihe State Forestry EesCTvation Commis- 
sion to afford every privilege for recreation upon State lands which 
would be consistent with the purpose for which the land was ac- 
quired. Accordingly no restrictions are placed upon persons who 
are permitted to go upon the reservations for camping, Jiunting, or 
fishing, except in the case of campers. The stay for a camping party 
is limited to two weeks at a time, and a permit must be procured 
from this Department The purpose of the permit is that a record 
may be had of those who remain upon the reservation and neces- 
sarily use fire. Should a fire occur in the locality occupied by a 
camping party the application for a permit would he some evidence 
with which to begin an investigation of the Are. In the case of 
hunters and fishermen and others who are upon the reserve for pleas- 
ure, without remaining over night, no permit is required. All that 
is asked is, that all persons upon the reserve obey the rules and 
lawB made for the government of these lands. 

Many of the European states charge a fee for the privilege of 
hunting upon state lands, and from this source a large revenue is 
derived. It is reported that Wiesbaden collects annually |85,500, and 
Bavaria, $65,000, The Wiesbaden State reserve is somewhat smaller 
in extent than PennsylTania's present holdings. Unlike the Euro- 
pean states, we collect nothing from this source, but grant the priv- 
ilege simply for the asking. No charge is made even for the issuing 
of the permit. 

Under section one of the act of February 25, 1901, P. L, 11, the 
State Forest Reservation Commission is clothed with full power to 
manage and control the forest reservations and to make rules and 
regulations with reference to their control, management, and projec- 
tion. 
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The first rules governing the control of these lands were adopted 
by the Commission August 5, 1904, and since then from time Jo 
time, as experience has taught, changes in the rules were made as 
became necessary. The rules, as at present constituted, are as fol- 
lows: 



BTTLES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE STATE FOREST 
RESERVES. 

. 1. The game, fish, and forest laws of the State must not be vio- 
lated. 

2. Birds' nests must not be destroyed or in any other manner in- 
terfered with. 

3. Open camp fires or other flres must not be made, except in a 
hole or pit one foot deep, encircling the pit so made by the earth 
taken out. 

4. Every camp fire or other open Are must be absolutely extin- 
guished before the last member of the party using it leaves the 
locality. 

3. Lighted matches, cigars, cigarettes, or hot ashes from pipes 
must nol be thrown upon the ground. In every case they must be 
allowed to burn out or be otherwise extinguished. * 

6. Living trees must not be cut down or injured in any manner. 
Dead and down timber may be used for camp fires. 

7. No person shall be permitted to erect a camp who has not ac- 
cepted in writing the camping rules and received a camping permit, 
AVhen requested, every camping party, before selecting a camp site 
or pitching a camp, must report to a forest ofBcer on the reserva 
tion, who will assign a suitable camp site within the region where 
it is desired to locate. No camping party shall consist of more than 
ten persons at one time. Permits will be granted for a period of two 
weeks only, but may be extended upon further application. 

8. Every person receiving a camping permit must report to the 
Commissioner of Forestry at Ilarrisbiirg any violation of law or the 
rules for the government of the State forest reservation lands com- 
ing under his observation. 

9. No permanent camp or other permanent structure may be erect- 
ed on the reservation. 

10. The pre-emption of any ground as a special camp site to the 
exclusion of others who may desire to camp near, and who have 
permission to camp on the State Forest Reservation lands, will not 
be permitted. 

11. Ail persons who desire to picnic upon the State Forest Res- 
ervation lands, remaining for a less time than a day, and not over 
night, are not regarded as campers, and will not be required to pro- 
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cure a camping pennit, but will be governed in all other respects 
by these rules. 

12. During the open deer season in each year, no dog of any 
description shall be used for hunting purposes on the State Forest 
Reservation lands, nor shaJl any such dog during that period be 
taken by hunters into camps on said lands. 

13. The making of fires by hunters who stand on deer or other 
"runways" is forbidden. 

14. The placing of advertisements on the State Forest Reserva- 
tion lands is prohibited. 

15. Superintendents, wardens, detectives, arid all other Reserva- 
tion employes are required to remove immediately from State Forest 
Reservation lands all persons who take deer running dogs thereon, 
and to kill the dogs when found in pursuit of deer. They are also 
required to remove therefrom all persons who do not properly guard 
their camp or other fires so as to prevent destruction of State prop- 
erty by the starting of general forest fires, and campers who do not 
have proper camping permits. 

16. All persons who desire to camp upon the State Forest Reserva- 
tion lands must first apply to the Commissioner of Forestry, A. 
blank application, containing the rules for the government of camp- 
ers, will be forwarded to the applicant, who must sign and return 
the same to the Gommiseioner. If in proper form, in the absence «f 
other objections, a permit will then be granted. 

17. All grazing of horses, cattle, sheep, and hogs npon the State 
Forest Reservation lands is prohibited, except under direction of 
the Commissioner of Forestry, 

18. The breaking of trees or shrubbery or the pulling up of small 
trees is prohibited, except for botanical purposes, for which a per- 
mit may be procured from the Commissioner of Forestry. 

TAKE NOTICE THAT 

Persons who violate the laws or any of the above rules will sub- 
ject themselves to immediate arrest without warrant, to be dealt 
with according to law, and may be denied all future privileges of 
camping, hunting, or fishing on the State Forest Reservation lands. 

All State Forest Reservation employes, without first procuring 
a warrant, are vested by act of AsBerably with power to arrest on 
view all persons detected by them in the act of trespassing upon 
forest or timber lands within the Commonwealth, under such cir- 
cumstances as to warrant the reasonable suspicion that such per- 
sons have committed, are committing, or are about to commit some 
oifense against any of the laws now enacted or hereafter to be enact- 
ed for the protection of forest and timber Mnds. They are likewise 
vested with similar powers of arrest in the case of offenses against 
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these rules, or for offenses committed againet the laws for the pro- 
tection of the flsh and game found within the State Forest Reserva- 
tions. 

All constables are requested, in ease flre occurs within their town- 
ships, to notify the constables of adjacent townships toward which 
the flre is traveling. • 

COMMISSIONER OF FORESTRY. 



The popularity of the reserves as camping and hunting grounds 
is evidenced from the number of permits issued and their gradual 
increase from year to year. In 190i, 243 permits were issued to a 
total of 1,614 campers. In 1905, 379 permits were issued to a total 
of 1,977 campers. In 1906, 421 permits were issued to a total of 
2,303 campers. 

Violation of the laws or rules by those to whom permits are 
issued are exceedingly rare. Violation of the rules has occurred 
usually through misunderstanding or ignorance. Probably not more 
than one-half dozen cases of deliberate violation have come to notice 
withih three years, and in these cases we have refused to grant such 
persons permits in the future. We believe that the deprivation of 
the privilege for the first offense is an adequate punishment. Where 
particular reparation is made and future promise not to violate the 
laws and rules is given, the privilege will again be allowed, but 
under the direct supervision of a ranger. 

On the other hand we are from time to time in receipt of numerous 
appreciative letters from persons who have enjoyed these privi- 
leges. Many are couched in highest terms of commendation. The 
people appreciate the privilege, and very few abuse it. 

The streams on the reservations are being stocked with flsh, and 
the protection from fire has resulted in a large increase of game 
birds and game mammals of all kinds. If hunting and fishing is to 
continue in Pennsylvania as a recreation, those who are accorded 
these privileges will soon realize that it is to their interest to obey 
the laws and the rules of the forest reserves. We believe that this 
fact is fully realized at this time, and that this accounts for the 
few violations actually occurring. 

The form of the permit which is issued by the Department is 
shown below. As a precautionary measure, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to limit the number of campers in one party to ten, and to 
require that all camps be placed one-eighth of a mile apart. Few 
hnnting parties number more than ten persons. In case there is a 
greater number in any party a few may be accorded the privilege 
of hunting at different times. This is usually the case with every 
large hunting party. By these means all have the privilege of a 
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few dajB hunting and the congrpgation of an unreasonably large 
number of hunters at one place in the forest is prevented. Our ex- 
perience has been that a small number is less likely to break the 
rules of proper restraint and decorum than a large number. 



PERMIT TO CAMP ON STATE FOREST RESERVATION 
LANDS. 

In consideration of having subscribed to the rules and regulations 
for the government of the State Forest Reservation lands, permis- 
sion is hereby granted to to 

camp on said lands at 

in accordance with application on file in this Department, 

dated , 190. . . ., and bearing file number 

This permit is good only for a period of two weeks from the date 
hereof, but may be extended upon making further application, and 
may be revoked for cause. 

Before locating your camp report to 

at , who will assign a suitable camping 

site for your use, within the region where you desire to locate. 

Dated at Harrisburg, Pa., the day of , 190. . . . 



Commissioner of Forestry. 
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SPECIFIC FOREST ADMINISTRATION. 
1905. 



r. Wirt, 3taii PotkI 



Nursery. 

The apring wort of 1905 began in April and, as usual, in the nnr- 
sery. The first thing to be done was to replace the seedlings uplifted 
by the frost during the winter, and then came the preparation of old 
and new beds for transplants and seeds, transplanting, and seeding. 
The nursery was doubled in size, now covering almost an acre. There 
were transplanted about 2,000 two-year-old white pines. The seeds 
planted were: 

1 bushel black walnuts. 
50 pounds white pine, 
10 pounds black locust, 

7 pounds honey locust, 

2 pounds balsam fir. 

8 pounds Kentucky coffee tree. 

This work of preparation of beds, planting of seeds, and transplant- 
ing was done by the students at the Academy. The later work of 
cultivation and weeding was under charge of a student but done by 
small boys from Mont Alto. At the close of the fall work, the fol- 
lowing inventory of seedlings was taken: 

White pine, 3 years, 1,068 

White pine, 2 years, 37,164 

White pine, 1 year, 21,011 

Bed spruce, 2 years, 859 

Black locust, 1 year, 8,274 

White ash, 1 year, 6,214 

Black walnut, 1 year, 145 

Honey locust, 1 year, 1,906 

Coffee tree, 1 year, 13 

making a total of 76,653 seedlings. In fall these were covered with 
needles and leaves for protection over winter. 

Plantations. 

Following the nursery work was the making of two plantations. 

One was on an old field near Pond Town. About 15,000 seedlings 
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taken fpom the nursery were placed at distances of five feet, the 
seedlings being white ash, western catalpa, chestnut, white oak, and 
chestnut oak. These seedlings were all one year old except the 
white oak, which were two years old. The plantation waa made in 
various mixtures. Another plantation in which white pine was 
planted pure was made in Huntingdon county near Greenwood Fur- 
nace, Twenty-fiTe thousand seedlings were planted, mostly two 
years old. At Pond Town mattocks were used for making the holes, 
and all the work was done by students from the Academy. In Hunt- 
ingdon county, the field had first been scored out, five feet between 
the furrows. Because of tte mat of roots covering soil, even here 
it became necessary to use mattocks.. Men of the locality were hired 
to do this work, four students doing most of the planting. 

Brushing Out Boads, 
During the spring about ten miles of road were brushed out and 
made passable. This work was mostly on Green Bidge, being what 
is known as the Caledonia Springs road, and extending from the 
Caledonia Reservation line past Caledonia Springs to the Three 
Springs, and thence to the top of Green Bidge and along the top to 
the public road leading to Pairfleld, 

Improvement Wort, 

In Brandon's Hollow, there were cut 140 cords of fire wood and 
3,000 feet of logs on land between the public road to the Sanatorium 
and the creek from the bridge near Pearl of the Park Spring to 
where young growth begins, in all about forty acres. On the top of 
the mountain, just beyond the "stone quarry," on left side of road, 
about fifty acres were improved. The preparatory marking of the 
trees to be cut was done by students. The cutting waa in charge of 
a native woodsman. Each one of the second class of the Academy 
' was placed with a native woodchopper, and was taught how tofell 
trees, chop and rank flre wood, cut loga, care for his axe and cross- 
cut saw. All of the chopping was done in this manner. In Bran- 
don's Hollow the wood was cut into flre wood, but on top of the 
mountain it was simply cut into poles. 

Under direction of Doctor Eothrock, the remainder of the pine 
groves near the Sanatorium was thinned and pruned. 

Charcoal. 

At the foot of Snowy Mountain are plenty of dead chestnut poles. 
About eighty cords of these were cut into four feet lengths and 
stacked on two charcoal hearths. An old collier was employed to 
do the coaling and we had -a yield of from 2,000 to 2,400 bushels. By 
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reason of the small scale on which the work was done, and at the 
same time, because of the cost of labor, the undertaking was not a 
successful one financially; however, it afforded the students an op- 
portunity to see charcoal made right here at the school. 

Dead Wood, Etc. 
At various points on the reserve the sale of dead timber has con- 
tinued through the entire year. Nearly 1,200 corda of this wood 
have been iwld. In the summer over 100 cords of wood were sawed 
for use at the Sanatorium. In the fall the engine and saw were 
brought down the mountain and set up at the school. Poles were 
hauled down and sawed into stove lengths. The wood was sold at 
a profit as fast as it could be put into shape. The poles were worth 
fl.25 per cord on the ground. It cost J1.15 per cord to bring them 
down, and |1.00 per cord to saw them, making a total value of $3.40. 
The wood was sold at f3.75 per cord at the engine, or f4.25 delivered 
in 5font Alto, 

Stem Analyses, 
In connection with their studies, the first class made some stem 
analyses of white pine and chestnut sprouts. The former were made 
in the groves near the Sanatorium, and from them it was found that 
these groves were about thirty-eight years old, and that they have 
been producing almost two cords per acre per annum. The latter 
were made for practice and proved little, from the fact that they 
covered sprouts of a very young age. 

Improvements About Academy Grounds. 
During the year numerous improvements were made about the 
Academy. Thirteen hundred feet of privet hedge was planted, the 
yard almost entirely graded, new roads made around the buildings, 
a new spring house put up, the buildings painted and improved, 
acetylene gas plant installed, baths put into Wiestling Hall, and 
numerous smaller changes and improvements made. In the fall, 
a new frame house for the janitor was built. The parade grounds 
were partly graded. 

Signal Tower and Outlook. 

Just before fire season, and before fall school work began, the 
students built out of rough timber an outlook fifty feet high, on the 
point of Pine Knob. It required but a short time and was a valu- 
able experience for them. Prom it one can get a wide view of the 
Cumberland Valley and of the mountains of the reserve. 
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I ' Seeds and Seed House. 

For the purpose of safely handling pine cones, a series of lath 
frames was built in what is now linown as the "Seed House," These 
are arranged so that the cones can be spread out on screens, having 
plenty of air circulating between them. Here the cones dry quickly 
and avoid the moulding, which is noticed in cones dried in a heap. 
The seeds drop through the screens to a canvas below, and from there 
are gathered into bags. The screens now built will hold fifty bushels 
of cones. About this quantity of cones was bought at 30 cents, de- 
livered, and from them were taken four bushels of seeds with wings 
amounting to thirty-seven pounds cleaned. The students gathered 
almost four bushels of pignut hickories, four bushels of white 
oak acorna, and probably six bushels of black walnuts. All of the 
nuts and acorns were stratified for the winter. In'conneetion with' 
their studies, the boys gathered a great variety of seeds, few of 
which, however, will be planted. 

Fire Drill and Fires. 

During both spring and fall fire season the fire drill was con- 
stantly practiced, and on dry days students were stationed on high 
points to keep a lookout for fire. With the exception of several 
small fires occurring along the Waynesboro Branch of the C. V. R. 
R,, none occurred during the year on the reserve. These fires were 
promptly put out by the section men and no damage resulted. 

Survey and Demarkation. 

The survey of the esterior boundary of the reserve and the interior 
tracts, together with the main roads crossing the reserve, is practi- 
cally completed. A map is now in process of construction. These 
lines are repainted each year and kept fresh so that there is no 
trouble in following them. 

School Wofk. 

The school work of the spring closed about the last of April, the 
students having completed the first successful year's work. During 
the summer little studying was done, except in connection with the 
practical forestry work. In September two additional instructors 
were secured, one a graduate of Yale Forest School, and the other 
a graduate of Franklin and Marshall College. They have made pos- 
sible a higher proficiency in the work, also the carrying out of the 
curriculum as planned. There are now three classes of students and, 
for the most part, their work is distinct, especially so in the case 
of the first year men. The steadily growing library has been a ma- 
terial aid in the advancement of the work, and that it is apprsQlateA 
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is definitely shown by the way io which the studente make conHtant 
nee of it. The beginning of the physical and chemical laboratory 
has also been installed, and is in use as far as possible in its still 
incomplete stage. Advanced botany has been made possible by the 
addition of compound microscopes and botanical outfits. 

The following are some of the kinds of work done and the time 
spent on the work by the students during the year: 

Hoars. 

Classwork 19,434 

Field Botany, . .'. 1,188 

Practice in survey, 1,016 

Forest measurement, 526 

Working plan, 172 

Improvement work, ' 2,014 

Planting seedlings, 960 

Seeds and seed honse, 962 

Nursery, 4,327 

Ranging and fire drill, 647 

Fire lane, 152 

Roads, 193 

Work about Academy, 1,315 

Inventory and cleaning up, 362 

Loading pulp wood, 68 

Working at gymnasium, 72 

Fainting and placing signs 24 

Building outlook, ~ 590 

Experiments on wood and in nursery, 56 

Drill, 242 

Building fence, 32 

This list does not begin to show the variety of small jobs which 
could not be classified^ but it gives some idea of the work don?. 

Between January 1st, 1905 and January 1st, 1906, the following 
amounts have been forwarded from the Reserve Superintendent and 
Forester : 

For 1,152 cords of dead wood, $576 00 

For English siding charges 214 50 

For rent collected, 63 50 

For old lumber and buildings sold, 27 02 

For fines, .'. 7 50 

For locust posts, 14 so 

For chestnut posts, '. 23 40 

For old metal, 62 86 

For manure, 6 00 

For firewood from improvement cuttings, 341 19 
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For pulpwood 97 08 

For charcoal, 104 23 

For apples and cider, 14 75 

Total, 11,552 53 

This total amounts to a revenue of over 7J cents peracre, estimat- 
ing the Mont Alto division to contain 20,000 acres. 

Suggestions for Coming Year, 

Since the survey of the boundaries is now completed, it will not 
be long before a draught of the same can be had. It is important, 
then, to designate as early as possible the Caledonia and Mont Alto 
divisions of the South Mountain Reserve, as well as those sections 
which shall be known as ranges, to be the limits within which each 
ranger shall have specific duties. These division and range limits, 
as well as those of smaller sections, known as compartments, into 
which the ranges shall be divided, should be natural boundaries, as 
valleys and crests of ridges, rather than surveyed lines Or roads, for 
the simple reason that they are permanent. Later and more gradu- 
ally, then, the compartments may be divided into smaller areas ac- 
cording to age or character of growth existing. In this way it will 
be possible in a short time to determine just what is in the forest, 
the conditions existing, the place in which work should be done, and 
so on. Such a map aids materially in planning work and in keeping 
a record of past work. 

It would be too early to specify what a ranger's duties ought to be, 
but sooner or later it mast be realized that it will be the ranger who 
will be held responsible for the greater amount of work done within 
his range. He will, of course, s(« to the refreshing of outside boun- 
daries limiting his range and that no trespassing is being done. He 
will be the road supervisor within his range, seeing to ppening antf 
repairing existing roads and at times, perhaps, superintending the 
building of new roads. He shonld also be the timekeeper for all 
work done within his range, the time to be accurately kept, to- 
gether with names of men working, place, manner, and cost of work 
all of which should be turned over to the bookkeeper of the reserve . 
at end of each month to be recorded as part of its history. He 
would also look after much of tHe cutting and sale of wood within 
his range and anything else which, according to the season of the 
year, the Forester wonid plan for him. 

The next important question is that of a permanent force. This 
is a necessity. Railroads have found that more satisfactory work 
is done by a permanent section gang than that done by men picked' 
up promiscuously at all seaeons of the year. There U pl«Mty of ymv% 
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to be done on a reserve and this can easil.y be distributed over the 
entire year. Permanency of work is one inducement to a valuable 
man. He will work near his home for. less money if he can count on 
a continnous job, while no man would wait long on a "hit or miss" 
job. With a permanent force of men the forest soon seems to belong 
to them, and they will do a grent deal toward creating a sentiment 
for forest preservation and In times of fire they are always on 
hand and willing to fight it. With a view to permanency a better 
class of men could be chosen, but other things will also determine the 
quality of the men, and first anjong these is the price of labor. In 
this particular locality {Mont Alto) the shops of Waynesboro and 
the lumber mills of Virginia and West Virginia take the best men, 
paying them good wages. Not infrequently have lumbermen of- 
fered $2 a day and sometimes higher. The result is that every good 
working man is busy. What men can be had are either old, or young 
and shiftless.. Tliis explains to a greatextent the cost of labor on 
this reserve. Had we a better wage scale more work would be 
done with less money, because then a permanent force of good men 
could be obtained and held. 

Although the nursery has not come up to ever;vbody'8 erpecta- 
tions, still I believe it is a good location and in a year or so will 
exceed the expectations. It requires careful working and handling. 
The growth of hardwood seedlings could not be better anywhere, 
and, in old beds worked for the past two years the conifers ~vr. up to 
the average. This nursery should be enlarged as rapidly us possi- 
ble for the growth of both broad leaf and coniferous seedlings. 

During the past two years a student from the Academy has been 
placed in charge of the nursery and fairly satisfactory results have 
been accomplished as far as the nursery is concerned, but sometimes 
at a detriment to himself, in that the nursery required the time he 
might have spent more profitably with his classes at other kinds of 
work. This latter condition will be intensified from now on. It 
would, therefore, be advisable to obtain a reliable old gardener for 
summer work and place him in charge. The students, of course, 
would do the spring and fall work as before. 

With the seedlings and stratified seeds now in the nursery I would 
suggest the following: 

let. Plant the blanks in the cathedral pines with pine seedlings. 

2d. Plant nuts and acorns and some walnuts on Irishtown farm, 
near Pond Bank, 

3d. Plant locust, ash and pines along Gettysburg pike, beginning 
at reservJition limits near Mount Union and working toward Cale- 
donia Park. 

4th. Plant honey locust as hedge along proposed ice dam at Acad- 
emy. 

The most desirable locations for the continuance of improjveniM^,j^ 
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work at this time are on the northwest slope of Pine Mountain 
and on the northeast slope of Rocky Mountain, the latter being a 
continuation of the cutting begun on what maj be known as "White 
Oak Flat." The cutting on Pine Mountain would begin back of the 
"sand pit," and extend toward Pond Bank. At least 500 cords of 
firewood could be sold during the coming year in the neighborhood, 
and each year the possibility of a market in Chambersburg and 
Waynesboro is becoming better. 

Perhapa the most serious problem before those in charge of res- 
ervations is that of getting a value out of small material. For the 
successfnl juanagement of the work, both from a svlvieultural and 
financial point of view this problem must be studied thoroughly and 
solved at an early date. The one way which seems open at this time 
is the introduction of some small establishment, as an acid plant, a 
boxboard, lath, excelsior plant, or something of that nature. There 
is a great dear of dead stuff going to waste on the reserve which 
might profitably be used in this way. If so, money is being lost in 
delay. 

The question of roads on a reserve has been approached from 
many sides by different people. It i? generally admitted that a 
road system is a source of profit to the reserve, both as a protec- 
tion from fire as well as a means of providing for transportation of 
material. It goes without saying that roads save little or nothing at 
best in transportation unless they are what are recognized as "good 
roads." Hence all main roads should be well built and passable at all 
seasons of the year. At present most of the main roads are pnblic 
roads, and as such are under the control of the supervisors of town- 
ships. These men are notorious for making roads bad rather than 
good, and while, by law, $25 per mile each year may be spent under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Forestry, and now 2 cents for 
each acre is paid to these supervisors for road purposes, the former 
Is not sufficient and the latter is not efficient. It is true that the 
township should receive something in lieu of the taxes which it would 
lose by reason of the reserves being withdrawn from the tax list. 
But since roads are so important, since the management or reserves 
must always be to the best interests of the people, and since far bet- 
ter roada would be built under direction of the Forestry Department 
and for less money, these two laws ought to be superseded by one 
law placing all roads within reserves absolutely within control of the 
Department. This would relieve the townships more than under the 
laws of today and better results would be had in carrying on reserve 
work. 

One of the best moves for protection from fire that the Depart- 
ment has made is the issuance of camp permits with the. require- 
ments which attach to them. Last year there was jnst a little tron- 
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ble between two camps arising from the fact that one failed to report 
to any one in authority on the reserve, and I believe there was Bome 
dispute as to location of the two camps. Nothing serious happened, 
but all possibilities of that kind would be done away with if at 
time of issuance notification of same or duplicate copy be sent to 
Forester or Superintendent. Arrangements can then be made at 
once for placing the camps satisfactorly before the hunting season 
begins. There would also be on file on the reserve the names of all 
parties located within its limits. Some regulation should-be made 
relative to himting parties of more than ten who camp just outside 
the reserve.The idea is to limit the huntinjj; party on the reserve 
for the benefit of the game. The same limit should be placed on all 
companies hunting on the reserve, whether camping on State land 
or not. The existing condition allows a company of twelve or more 
camping at the edge of the reserve to use their entire force to drive 
deer, consequently covering a larger territory and standing a better 
chance of getting game. Those camping on the reserves, therefore, 
do not have the same opportunity as those camping outside. This 
should not be so. 

During the past year several instances of probable destruction of 
bee swarms on State land have been brought to notice. It need not 
be argued that bees are of inestimable value in fertilising the flow- 
ers of our trees and thus aiding in reforesting. It seems to have 
become common law in most districts of the Stati- that when a man 
locates a "bee tree" and marks it, that it is his. That idea has 
been limited since, the establishment of the reserves, in that per- 
mission must first be had before the tree can be cut. In most fn- 
stances "bee trees" are not valuable for lumber and in cutting them 
there is little loss so far as wood is concerned. This very fact, with- 
out other consideration, has led to the granting of permission to 
cut a "bee tree" at a time when robbing the bee surely meant its 
immediate death. There is a time in summer when honey has been 
stored in sufficient quantities, that, if taken then, the bee has plenty 
of opportunity to lay up a new store to keep it over the winter, but 
this is impossible in late fall or winter. Some regulation should 
be put upon the gathering of wild honey, except where the bee is 
taken and cared for in artificial hives. 

I would suggest that Dr. J. T. Kothrock's first idea in regard to 
to the admission of students be carried out, namely, that a bond be 
required of each appointee to cover during the first year, three- 
fourths of the sum allowed for each student incurred in carrying on 
the school; during the second year, two-thirds of the amount, and 
during the third year one-half the amount. In addition, the contract 
should be extended to cover five years instead of three, making it 
possible for the State to expect at least two years' service after 
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graduation. The work of the school is now of such a grade and the 
demands of the State are such that these things are possible. 

During the first year's worlt at the Academy there is little or no 
use for horses. The first year men, as a rule, do not have to go very 
far from the school to do any work which they have to do, conse- 
quently would save time by walking. The few times in which they 
would need them hardly justify the keeping of them. I would there- 
fore suggest that only second and third year men be required to ob- 
tain horses, and that at once definite requirements as to horse out- 
fit be made known so that some uniformity may be established as 
soon as possible. During the first year infantry drill can be substi- 
tuted for cavalry drill and by the time horses are had the idea of 
order and obedience already obtained will mate possible the better 
training of the horses by the students. It also allows plenty of time 
for good horses to be found. 

It is unnecessary to state that each year should see material addi- 
tions to the library, laboratory, and museum. There is room in the 
library for books by good authors on general nature and writings 
of men and women who have lived close to nature and interpreted 
it for us. But no matter how well established, or how well equipped 
wilh teachers, library, and ap])aratus, the work becomes dull and 
monotonous to the students unless there is something to interrupt 
occasionally. The Academy is somewhat isolated and it is diflflcult 
to keep in touch with the world except by reading. One of the best 
things that can be done along this line is to institute a lecture course 
by means of which eight or ten first-class lectnres^may be had during 
the winter months. These lectures may be on general auhjcets. In 
addition to this, an effort ought to be made by which we could have 
several series of lectures to the students during the summer or win- 
ter on special subjects closely related to forestry, given by experts. 
And still of more importance and value would be a two-weeks' visit 
to lumber mill, camp, or wood working establishments by the third- 
year men. 
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SPECIFIC FOREST ADMINISTRATION— 1906. 



The forestry work doue on the Moat Alto divisioa of the South 
Mountain Keservatioa during the past year lias not been of a varied 
character, nor has it been of great extent. Considering it in order of 
sequence, during the year, we must first mention the fires of the 
spring. About the last of April a fire nas started by sparks from a 
locomotive in the neighborhood of i*ondtowu. Although our ranger 
was on the spot, he, with the assistance of several men, were unable 
to beat out the fires in the fourteen or more different places where 
the sparks touched the dry leaves. The train crew and the section 
gang also helped, but to their discredit in both instances. A general 
alarm was given and a number of men were gathered together, but 
owing to the high wiuds, aud, still once more to the lack of a good 
clean road in a region where there ought to be two of them, it be- 
came necessary to fall back time after time uutil, after twenty-one 
hours' work, the fire was surrounded. The next fire was maliciously 
set near the head of McDowell's run and was finally suppressed after 
a night's and afternoon's hard fighting. Then several small fires 
were set on the top of Snowy Mouutain, but they were quickly sup- 
pressed and little damage resulttd. In the fire at Pondtown be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,500 acres were burned, and in the McDowell's 
run fire about 640 acres. 

During the fire season plantation work was begun. About 6,000 
white pines two years old were planted at the Carbangb place. 
At the Irishtown farm 4 bushels of white oak acorns, 2 bushels of 
pignuts, and 6 bushels of black walnuts were planted. On the Cal- 
edonia division, along the Chambersburg and Gettysburg pike, were 
planted about 75,000 white pine, ash, locust, and walnut seedlings, 
On the Seger farm, in Huntingdon county, five students from the 
Academy planted 45,000 white pines. About 66,000 of these seed- 
lings were taken from the Mont Alto nursery, the remainder having 
been purchased. 

Improvement work was next in order. Academy students, under 
direction, marked several areas, making in all about 100 acres, and 
men were at once put to cutting the wood. From these areas about 
175 cords of pole wood were cut and about 50 cords of cordwood. 
Later, under direction of a graduate from the Academy, improve- 
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ments were begun near Pondtown, on a tract from which Bome very 
nice shingle wood is being removed. An effort was made to have 
wood cnt by the cord, bat up to this time only five cords have been 
cut, by contract. A number of telephone poles and tram ties have 
been removed. On one locality considerable pitch pine had to be 
removed owing to the work of the pine bark beetle. 

During the year the only work done on roads was a small amount 
or repairing on the road to the sanatorium and the brushing out of 
about eight miles of old roads. 

In the spring 2 bushel!^ of pignuts were planted in the nursery, 
10 pounds of Norway spruce, and about 35 pounds of white pine seed. 
At the end of the summer the following were standing in the uuc- 
sery: 

White pine, 1 year, 209,000 

White pine, 2 years, 6,500 

White pine, 3 years, 3,000 

Norway spruce, 1 year, 60,000 

Norway spruce, 2 years, 100 

Pignut hickories, 1 year, 2,550 

Bull pine (ponderosa), 1 year, 500 

Swamp white oak, 1 year, 60 

Douglas fir, 3 years, 70 

Coffee trees, 2 years, 15 

Honey locust, 2 years, 3,000 

Total, 284,785 

In the fall there were planted 15 bushels of white oak acorns, 2 
bushels of rock oak acorns, 37 bushels of black walnuts, and 10 bush- 
els of pignut hickories, all of which were gathered in the neighbor- 
hood of Mont Alto. 

Wood ashes, decayed wood, leaf mould, etc., are being gathered 
by the graduate student, who now has charge of the nursery, and 
there is no reason why after one more year we ought not to turn out 
from three quarters of a million to a million seedlings a year. 
Enough beds have been thrown up for planting in the spring with 
100 pounds of white pine seed. There will also be room in the ex- 
tension of the nursery for 25 pounds of sugar maple, 14 pounds of 
white ash and small quantities of yellow poplar and larch, and the 
remainder will be filled with locust. The entire nursery now covers 
over five acres. 

About the Academy grounds most of the digging of ditches and 
laying of drains and pipes is now completed, also the grading, and 
from now on work done will show. Heretofore it has simply been 
dig up and fill in again and when all was done nothing was 
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changed, apparently. The new wagon shed and cornerih ia a valu- 
able addition to the set of buildings. 

In connection with the school work, a tree garden has been started 
on the Monaghan field, consisting of 25 plots, 51>xl00 feet, in which 
various mixtures of species and pure plantations will be made and 
carefully watched. " 

In connection with some timber which was being sawed for us, 
some students followed the logs through the mill, with the following 
results, as tabulated, showing that the mill cut ran 50 per cent. 
higher than Doyle's role. The saw was circular, with one-quarter 
inch curf, 

COMPARISON BETWEEN LOG MEASURE AND MILJ. COT. 

Good's Saw-mill near Quincy, Pa., July, 1S06. 
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During the year there has been worked out a system of bookkeep 
ing and records which will be very serviceable in the futnre, not 
only on this reserve, but on the others throughout the State. 
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The gross income from the reserve from January Ist, 1906, to De- 
■cember 31st, 1906, is as follows: 

Polewood, f434 79 

Cordwood, 298 27 

English siding eliargcs, ^ 129 50 

Manure, , 19 50 

Bent, 27 00 

Posts, 31 86 

Telephone poles, 131 00 

Logs, 30 91 

Charcoal, 81 69 

Miscellaneous, 52 74 

Total, $1,237 26 

In addition to the above, about 125 cords of wood were taken to 
the Sanatorium; |27.03 worth of logs offset a bill for sawing frame 
stuff, and about |50 from English siding charges have gone for re- 
pairs to siding. From this it appears that for the full twelve 
months the reserve has yielded a small advance over last year. 

At the Forest Academy the wort has been progressing satisfac- 
torily. The work from January to May completed the regular term's 
work and then in order to bring the students up to the curriculum 
the studies were prolonged on half time ^ell into the summer. In 
August a change was made in the teaching force, due to the resigna- 
tion of Mr, J. Fred Baker. Mr. J, P. Wentling, formerly with the 
Bureau of Forestry at Washington, filled the place immediately, so 
that no cessation of work was occasioned. In August the first class 
was taken from the academy and placed on the reserves, as follows: 

John E. Avery, surveying in Pike county. 
Ralph E. Brock, in charge of nursery, Mont Alto. 
William L, Byers, establishing nursery, Greenwood Furnace. 
Robert G. Conklin, surveying, Snyder county. 
William H. Kraft, surveying. Centre county. 
Lewis Staley, in charge of improvement work, Mont Alto. 
John A. Sweigert, who was in the same class, entered Yale Forest 
School in October on temporary leave of ahseuce. 

On September 1st a class of thirteen new students reported for 
for duty. Whether or not it was the requirement of a |500 bond 
from each of the successful applicants that brought a class of which 
the Academy may be proud, the fact remains that they are a strong 
class in every way. With the advent of the new class the cnrriculum 
which follows was instituted, and at the close of the year was found 
to have been, for the full term at least very satisfactory: 
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First year, first teem, September Ist to December 20th, 16 weeks . 

Arithmetic — 5 hours. 

A thorough rcTiew of the fundamental operations. Particular 
stress is laid on mensuration, simple and compound interest, pro- 
gressions, annuities, and rentals. 

Bookkeeping — 4 hours. 

Beginning with a thorough drill on debit and credit, the student 
is taken through simple journalizing and posting, closing of accounts, 
trial balances and balance sheets. The use of cash book, purchase 
hook, sales book, checks, and common business forms is made plain 
by their use in actual transactions in the class room. 

Business law — 4 hours. 

A thorough study of the elements of contracts and the rules of 
practice in regard to them; also a consideration of the principles of 
sales, warranties, agencies, and business partnerships. 

Civil government — 3 hours. 

A study of the development of our National government, the 
United States Constitution, Pennsylvania Constitution, local gov- 
ernment, and taxes. 

Constable's manual, forest, flsb, and game laws, civil and crim- 
inal law — 1 hour. 

The duties of wardens and foresters in Pennsylvania as provided in 
the law giving them constabulary power and other laws relating to 
forest, fish, and game; also instruction in methods of bringing suits 
for violations of law which are likely to come to the notice of those 
employed on State reservations. 

Physiography — i hours. 

'A study of the principles of physiography, also of the development 
and wearing away of land forms. A study of the physiographic 
regions of the United States and of Pennsylvania in particular. 

Botany — 6 hours. 

Morphology. A general view of the study of plants, their gross 
structure, and the transformations of plant organs in the course of 
development. 

Algebra— 4 hours. 

A thorough review of elementary algebra, covering simple and 
quadratic equations, radicals, involution, evolution, ratio, and pro- 
gressions. 

First year, second term, January 7th to May 1st, 16 weeks. 

Bookkeeping — 3 hours. 

A continuation of business practice with double-entry books; a 
study of drafts, bills of exchange, contract records, and single-entry 
books. The work closes with a study of the accounts and records 
needed in carrying on the business of a forest reservation. 
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PhyeicB — 5 hours. 

A study of the laws of motion, machines, properties of solida and . 
of fluids, sounds, light, beat, and electricity. 

Botany — 6 hours. 

Plant physiology. Constituents of soils and plants, food of 
plants, and functions of various parts of plants. 

Microscopic work in connection with lectures and references. 

Cheinistry — 6 hours. 

Inorganic. A study of the simple elements and their properties, 
especially of gases. 

Forestry — 5 hours. 

Introduction and genera! view of the subject; the history, devel- 
opment, and bibliography of forestry; what it is and its importance; 
forest geography, area, distribution, and composition of forests and 
forest reserves; forest products, supply and demand, prices and sub- 
stitutes; forest influences, on climate, soil, water, health, ethics, etc. 

Geometry — 5 hours. 

Plane geometry — lines, angles, circles, loci, etc., combined with 
mechanical drawing and lettering. 

First year, summer term. May 1st to September 1st, 16 weeks. 

Nursery practice — 

Preparation of seed and transplant beds, planting of various 
kinds of tree seeds, transplanting and general care of nursery. 
Plantation work — 

Planting of nuts, seeds and seedlings in permanent locations. 
Practical labor — 

In woods, cutting cordwood, ties, posts, sawlogs, etc. 
Systematic botany — 

Collection and identiiication of plants. 

Second year, first term, September 1st to December 20th, 16 weeks. 

Forest utilization and protection — 6 hours. 

Methods of harvesting, roads and transportation and preparation 
of forest products for market; use of minor and by-products; pro- 
tection from fire, insects, climatic injuries, man, and animals. 

Botany — 6 hours. 

Microscopic study of lower forms of plant life, together with more 
advanced work in physiology. 

Dendrology — 5 hours. 

Characteristics of trees of the tTnited States and their range. 

Geology — 5 hours. 

Origin of rocks, their character and occurrence, together with fos- 
sil contents. 

Chemistry — 6 hours. 
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Organic. A study of compounds and their properties, including 
tlie compounds of carbon. 

Second year, second term, January 7tb to May 1st, 16 weeks. 

BiMcultnre — 5 liours. 

A consideration of tlie life history of trees and influences affect- 
ing their growth; raising and tending seedlings, formation and 
tending of forests, forest types, etc. 

Timber physics and technology — 6 hours. 

Structural, physical and chemical properties of wood; iofluences 
determining above; diseases and faults and prevention of same; ap- 
plication in arts, strength, etc, 

Trigometry — 5 hours. 

Plane trigonometry and logarithms; application of trigonometry 
in surveying. 

Dendrology — 2 hours. 

Continuation of first term's work. 

Meteorology — 3 hours. 

The atmosphere, temperature, pressure, winds, moisture, weather 
observances and predictions, and the factors of climate. 

Political economy — 5 hours. 

An introduction to economic science, dealing briefly with the 
economic phenomena of life of the family, village, city, and nation. 

Second year, summer term. May Ist to September let, 16 weeks. 

During sunimer practice is given in marking trees for thinnings 
and improvement cuttings, laying out trails and wood roads. The 
principles of forest mensuration are studied and numerous practical 
operations involving these principles are carried on. 

Third term, first term, September 1st to December 20th, 16 weeks. 

Forest finance, economics and policy — 8 hours. 

Ascertaining money value of forest properties and financial re- 
sults of different methods of managements, rotations, etc.; commer- 
cial relations of forests and relations of forests and forestry to polit- 
ical economy; rights and duties of State in regard to forests and for- 
estry; forestry legislation; State administration and education. 

Surveying — 8 hours. 

The principles of plane surveying, use of instruments, problems 
and practice. All work to be drafted and lettered. A map of from 
ten to twenty acres must be made, showing roads, streams, cleared 
areas, woodlands, houses, etc. 

German — -.'i hours. 

A study of German grammar with oral and written translations 
from English into German and German into English. Easy Ger- 
man reading. 
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Soil — 5 hours. 

Formation of soil, constituents of soils, nitrogen in soils, soil 
water, temperature, drainage and irrigation of small tracts, and 
physical effects of tillage and fertilizers. 

Third year, second term, January 7tli to May 1st, 16 weeks. 

Forest management and working plans — 5 hours. 

A consideration of the objects of forest management, ideal condi- 
tions, and the methods used in bringing forests to economic condi- 
tions; preparation of plans for future management. 

Leveling, triangulation, and topography — 8 hours. 

Determination of heights by levels and barometers; the principles 
of measurements by stadia; triangulation and map construction. 

Road construction — 2 hours. 

Survey, profile, construction and maintenance. 

German — 5 hours. 

A continuation of grammar, composition and translation of easy 
German; German texts. 

Zoology — 8 hours. 

Brief outline of the animal kingdom, a special study of forest en- 
tomology and of Pennsylvania animal life. 

Third year, summer term, 'May 1st to September Ist, 16 weeks. 

Practical work in surveying, leveling, and mapping. Work In for- 
est administration. 

During the year valuable additions have been made to the li- 
brary and to the apparatus in all departments. The Btudents bave 
had the benefit of the additions constantly in frequent practical op- 
erations where the various instruments are used. 

The students, as nsual, have done various kinds of practical work, 
as, nursery work of all kinds, planting both seed and seedlings, 
marking for improvement cuttings, chopping and ranking cordwood, 
laying out trails, the various kinds of work in forest mensuration, 
surveying, etc. 

Rules and Regulations of the State Forest Academy. 
1. The following shall be regarded as violation of discipline: 

Demerits, 

1. Violation of rules of Academy or reserves, 2 

2. Insubordination, 2 

3. Tardiness at class, labor, or other duty, 1 

4. Neglect to a study lesson without reasonable ex- 
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5. Lack of faithfulness at labor, 1 

6. Telling an untruth, 3 

7. Profanity, 1 

8. Indecent behavior or language, 1 

9. Abuse of horse, 1 

Any student receiving in one term H demerits or in one year 12 

demerits or in all 30 demerits, shall be expelled. 

2. Hours of labor and study during the day will be varied accord- 
ing to the work to be done. 

3. Students shall be in their respective rooms and quietly at work 
from 7:30 to 10 p. m. during winter and spring terms; during sum- 
mer terms from 8 to 10 p. m. At lfl;15 p. m. students shall 
retire, 

i. Each day's work shall be kept on monthly report sheet and 
turned in each week, 

5. When not at work within working hours, students shall be in 
their rooms at study unless allowed elsewhere by permission of 
person in charge. 

6. Ordinarily, no work is required on Saturday afternoons; but 
this in no way releases the students froni duty or any of the rules 
or regulations of the Academy or reservation. 

7. Absence from the Academy or Academy work is allowed only 
by permission. 

8. A student, when given pt^rmission to be absent from the Acad- 
emy (vacation period included), must register with person in charge 
where he can be reached by mail, telephone, or telegraph. 

9. The privilege is reserved to recall any student at any time while 
on vacation or any leave of absence. 

10. Rooms are to be cared for by students occupying them, subject 
to inspection. Cleanliness, neafness, and order are required. Any 
damage done to room or furniture must be paid for by the students 
occupying them. 

11. All tools must be carefully handled and kept in good condition 
by students using them. 

12. Drinking of intoxicating liquors at any time, either at or away 
from the Academy, is forbidden. 

13. Smoking will not be permitted in Wiestling Hall outside of 
students' rooms. 

14. Fire arms must not be discharged within 100 yards of any 
Academy buildings, except in emergency. 

15. Each student shall care for his own horse, unless prevented 
by absence or sickness. 

■ At stable the order of duty nhaH he: 
Lead to water. 
Clean stalls. 
Groom horses for at least twentv minutes. 
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16. Meals will be served regalarlj as follows: 

Week days. 
Breakfast— 6:30 a. m. 

Dinner — 12;03 p. m. (except Saturday, 12 m.). 
Sapper — 6 p. m. (except Saturday, 5 p. m). 

Sunday. 
Breakfast— 7:30 a. m. 
Dinner — 12:15 p. m. 
Supper — 5 p. m. 
Students must be in the dining room promptly at these hours. 

17. Students must at all times be gentlemen. 

18. Visitors are requested to conform, as nearly as possible, to 
the rules of the Academy, 

During the winter months entertainment is afforded by a number 
of good lecturers on various subjects. Most of the lectures are il- 
lustratpd. Once a month a reception is held. Basket ball is the 
favorite sport and the flrat team usually plays a number of games 
with outside teams. 

The following is the report of Mr, Staley, who has had charge of 
the improvement work since September 1st of this year: 
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REPORT OP IMPROVEMENT CUTTING. 



Prior to the State's owning tlie Mont Alto and Caledonia divlgions 
of the South Mountain Reservation large portions of them had been 
repeatedly burned over every two to five years. When the charcoal 
furnaces were in operation the company's employes would of 
course, be ordered out to take measures to extinguish forest fires, 
once they were started, but very little was done to prevent them from 
being started. To my recollection fires have continued to bum 
several days and occasionally a full week on this reserve in a single 
season. Very often it was almost impossible to work near tlie 
"main header," because of the very dryness of the material in the 
forest and the velocity of the wind. 

After the furnaces went out of operation, in many cases, nothing 
to any extent was done to extinguish fires except where citizens took 
measures to guard their own property or their neighbors'. Just 
why this condition of affairs existed will be more fully understood 
when a little consideration is given to the fact that there was no law 
giving a compensation tor services rendered in extinguishing fires, 
and consequently in many instances the fires actually burned them- 
selves out, or, fortunately, a shower of rain would extinguish them. 

Since the State owns the land conditions have changed materially. 
A number of miles of old roads and trails have already been 
opened and some are at present being opened on the Caledonia di- 
visimi. With good roads and trails available, cleared of all inflam- 
mable material, fires are exceptional that cannot be guarded with 
a few men ; and until they are available no good results, if any, can be 
expected along this line. 

But what have been the results of continually burning the forests? 
In some locations little tree growth exists, except scrub oak; in 
other locations where fires were less frequent there is a promising 
growth of young sprouts and a few seedlings where tree "standards^' 
have not been charred too hard to bill them; and in still other loca- 
tions where the fire burned at night or, for some unfavorable con- 
ditions, has not burned ngorously ,many of the trees have not been 
absolutely killed, but they have been stunted, their bases charred, 
and most of them from the lumber point of view are entirely worth- 
less. It is (his kind of material that must be removed, allowing the 
ground to be occupied with something from which returns can be 
expected. 
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A popular idea of forestry is, that no trees be cut, but in no wise is 
it a practical one. Take a stroll into the forest. Clearly can be seen 
all grouped together, crooked, straight, and damaged trees with tops 
broken off, dead and dying, together with some species which will 
never make merchantable timber (one idea for which reserves were 
established) no matter how long they remain in the forest. 

Improvement cuttings should be carried on as fast as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, and as fast as the material so removed can be dis- 
posed of at a profit, and even sometimes without a profit. In many 
locations on these reserves hundreds of cords of firewood, many 
rails, fence posts, shingles, and some merchantable timber should be 
removed, thereby encouraging the young, vigorous growth which is 
held in check by this unprofitable material. 

The cost of production and the profit derived from improvement 
cuttings vary greatly according to kind and quantity of material 
taken out, proximity to market, location (whether steep slopes), and 
so forth. Where firewood is the only product it would be unreasona- 
ble to expect large returns, and from experience it might be well to^ 
state here that in no case can the returns be large, because of the 
conditions under which this work must be done. If, in some cases, 
the income should equal the expense, that is all that can be expected. 
To the mind of a business man this may seem an unprofitable opera- 
tion, but in all business operations a limited amount of preliminary 
work must be done and money invested before the business becomes 
profitable. In this case it will t>e a great benefit to the remaining 
stand and more than repay in the final yield, 

On the Guilford tract near Pondtown there is a scattered stand 
of chestnut, red oak, black oak, and rock oak, together with some 
white oak, hickory, and ash. Estimating from the trees already 
cut, this growth will average 99 years old and from 12 to 28 inches 
in diameter. Aside from this stand there is a very promising stand 
of about the same kinds of si)ecies from 5 to 10 years old, white and 
rock oak predominating instead of chestnut, as is the older "stand. 
Operations on this tract have already begun. _\bout 50 cords of 
shingle wood have been cut, and from the tops of the trees cord 
wood is cut, averaging about one-quarter of a cord of cord wood to 
one cord of shingle wood. As to the cost of production no exact 
figures can be given, except for sawing and baling, but, approxi- 
mately, it will be, per thousand shingles: 

Cutting wood into lengths ■ $1 10 

Sawing and baling, 1 75 

Hauling to mill, 30 



Making a total cost of |S 15 
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The market piice of shingles at present varies from f4.50 to f5.5U 
per thousaDd, delivered, the price dependiog much upon the distance 
they are to be hauled. About 150,000 shinies can be taken from 
this one tract profitably. The time delayed m getting them out ia 
practically so much time robbed from the younger stand. 

Aside from the chestnut, from which shingles may be cut, there 
remain 35,000 to 40,000 feet of red, black, aqd rock oak, which have 
been on the decline for several years. For this kind of material 
local mill men will pay |18.30 per thousand feet, per Doyle's rule, or 
117.50 per thousand, per mill cut. 

The expense on this particular material will be as follows: 

Per thousand. 

Cutting into lengths, |2 50 

Hauling to railroad, 3 25 

Transportation to local mill, 2 00 

Miscellaneous expenses, 1 00 

This will make a total cost of, |7 75 

and deducted from $17.50, price per mill cut, will give a profit of 
f9.75 per thousand feet. The slashings from which logs have been 
taken can be cut into firewood and from this 30 to 50 cents per cord 
can be expected as net profit. The tract just mentioned is one of 
several which improvement cutting should cover in the near future, 
and if not cut over soon the logs which can be turned into merchant- 
able timber now will be worthless except for fuel in a few years, 
Besides the deterioration in the value of the logs, the second forest 
will be held in check by material already on the decline. 

Another location which is worthy of note is about 1^ miles from 
Caledonia Park. This particular tract contains thousands of cords 
of dead wood, the trees ranging from 3 to 12 inches in diameter. 
The majority of the wood is pin and red oak. Some chestnut and 
other species may be found. 

The question now arises, why is this wood not yielding some rev- 
enue to the State when there is ar great demand for it? Many of 
the local inhabitants would gladly use it, could they obtain it at a 
reasonable cost. There are two answers to the question: 

1st. The roads which must be traversed in transportation are 
scarcely passable with an empty wagon. 

2d. The conditions under which this wood must be purchased are 
such that most itersons wanting wood cannot comply with them. 
One of the conditions is that five cords must be cut into cordwood and 
ranked before it will be taken up and m«isured. Another condi- 
tion ia that this dry, twisted pin oak above a certain diameter must 
be split. The facts being such, most of the wood still remains in 
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the forest and very little uf it will be sold until conditions bare been 
material); changed. 

Could these roads J>e made passable at a cost of from fl5 to f20 
per mile and the wood left in pole lengths instead of being cut into 
cord wood, it is possible that several hundred cords could be taken, 
out in a short time. Besides yielding a revenue to the State it 
would likely make soipe friends in the community, which is some- 
thing that must he brought about in this locality. 



FEDERAL BEFBACTOKIES COMPANY. 



By Act of Assembly approved February 25, 1901, P. L. 11, es- 
tablishing a Department of Forestry, it is provided that "said Com- 
mission is hereby empowered to make and execute contracts or 
leases in the name of the Commonwealth for the mining and remov- 
ing of any valuable minerals that may be found in said forest reser- 
vations, whenever it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion that it would be to the best interest of the State to make such 
disposition of said minerals; and provided that such contracts or 
leases shall also be approved by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
after the proposed contracts or leases shall have been duly advertis- 
ed in at least three newspapers published nearest the reservation des- 
ignated, for one month in advance of said contract or lease, and the 
contracts or leases shall be awarded to the highest bidder, and he or 
they shall have given such bond as the Commission shall designate 
for the performance of his or their part of the contract, and the said 
bond shall have been approved by the court of the county wherein 
the contracts or leases are made." 

Numerous requests had been received from citizens of Hunting- 
don county and other localities for permission to remove the gan- 
ister rock suitable for the manufacture of silica brick, from Short 
Mountain; land owned by the Commonwealth for reservation pur- 
poses in Morris and Porter townshif^, Huntingdon county. The 
Commission advertised for bids in accordance with the language of 
the above statute by placing the following advertisement in four 
newspapers published in Huntingtdon county, nearest the tract of 
land in question : 

"Department of Forestry, Harrisburg, Pa, 

"The State Forestry Reservation Commission invites sealed bids 
for the ganister rock, suitable for the manufacture of silica brick. 
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on a basis of 2,240 pounds per ton, on all those certain tracts of land 
situated in the townships of Morris and Porter, Huntingdon <>ounty, 
Pennsylvania, in the warrantee names of Ann Brown, Mary Brown, 
and Elizabeth Brown, and on what is known as Short Mountain, No 
bids shall be considered at a less price than 5 cents per ton, 

"The right to reject any or all bids is specifically reserved. 

"The Oommissioner of Forestry, or bis representative, will be 
at the Leister House, Huntingdon, on Tuesday, October 6th, 1903, at 
3 o'clock p. to., where sealed bids will be received and opened. 

"A copy of the conditions governing the leasing of the above right 
may be bad upon application to this office and all bids must conform 
thereto. 

J. T. BOTHROGK, 
"President State Forestry Beservation Commission." 

The bids were opened in accordance with the advertisement, 
whereupon it was discovered that the bid of Howard E. Butz, of Hun- 
tingdon county, at 5^ cents per ton, was the highest and best bid 
received. The Commission, on the Gth day of November, 1903, 
awarded to Mr. Butz the right to remove the rock. 

A lease was thereupon prepared, giving to Mr. Butz for a period of 
twenty years the right to remove the ganister rock, build such roads 
and tramroadfi as would be necessary for the removal of the same, 
and also the privilege of assigning the lease to a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration to be formed for the purpose of erecting and operating a 
plant for the manufacture of silica brick, at or near the borough of 
Alexandria, Huntingdon county, which said assignment shall first be 
approved by the lessor. The lease further provides that the lessee 
shall give a bond to the Commonwealth in the sum of five thousand 
dollars (f5,000), with the usual conditions, and there was submitted 
the bond of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland in that 
sum, which was approved and accepted by the Commission. 

In acQOrdance with the direction of the statute, this lease was ap- 
proved by the Governor, and subsequently, in accordance with the 
authority contained in the lease, Mr. Butz assigned his rights to a 
Pennsylvania corporation called the "Federal Kefractories Com- 
pany," incorporated solely for the purposes mentioned in the lease. 

This company has erected a large mau)ifacturing establishment on 
lands adjoining State lands where the ganister rock is derived, and 
constantly gives employment to about 150 men and boys. 

The first rock was removed by the corporation during the month of 
December, 1904, and since that time the removal has been going on 
steadily month by month. The following table shows the amount of 
rock removed and the amount of royalty paid to the Commonwealth 
to date: 
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Royalty. 

December, 1904, ) «. . ^ .. ,i-i a.^ /it 

January, 1905, ) * ' ' 

February, 1905, 515 tons, at S^e, 28 36 

March, 1905, 644 tons, at S^c, 35 42 

April, 1905, 831 1-3 tons, at 5^0, 45 72 

May, 1905, 599 tons, at 5^c, 32 95 

June, 1905, 758 83-224 tons, at 5^c, 41 71 

July, 1905, 931 61- 224 tons, at S^c, 51 22 

August, 1905, 993 15-56 tons, at 5|c, 54 63 

September, 1905, 971 tons, at 5ic, 53 40 

October, 1905, 921 33-56 tons, at 5Jc, 50 69 

November, 1905, 1200 93-112 tons, at 5^0, 66 05 

December, 1905, 1235 197-224 tons, at S^c, 67 97 

January, 1906, 1186 45-112 tone, at SJc, 65 25 

February, 1906, 1053 21-32 tons, at 5Jc, 57 95 

March, 1906, 1350 65-112 tons', at 5ic, - 74 28 

April, 1906, 1536 7-8 tons, at S^c, 84 53 

Miiy, 1906, 1517 1-112 tone, at 5ic, 83 44 

June, 1906, 1441 13-56 tons, at S^c 79 27 

July, 1906, 1379 51-56 tone, at SJc, 75 90 

August, 1906, 1315 45-56 tons, at 5^c, 72 37 

September, 1906, 1087 101-112 tons, at S^c, 59 83 

October, 1906, 1090 205-224 tons, at 5^c, 60 00 

November, 1906, 1200 15-112 tons, at 5^c, 66 00 

December, 1906, 1192 207-224 tons, at S^c, 65 61 

B^om the above it will be seen that the royalties thus far paid 
during the two years of the operation of this lease have amounted 
to 11,337.59, and |93.00 additional was paid for timber removed 
from right of way. This money has been deposited in the State 
Treasury. 

The tract of land covered, by the lease contains 1,087 acres and 
69 perches, which was bought for reservation purposes on January 
21, 1902, at the price of f2.75 per acre, or a total cost for land, with 
all this mineral deposited upon it and a very fair setting of young 
timber, of $2,990.44. The annual interest on the purchase price, 
at two per cent, from the date of purchase to December 31, 1906 
{two per cent, being the rate fixed by law for State money on deposit), 
amounts to $295.72, and the fixed charge on the land for school and 
road purposes paid in the years 190.') and 1906, under the act of April 
5, 1905, P. U ni, equals |lfl8.74, or a total cost to date of $3,394.90. 
It will thus be seen that the above lease has yielded to the Common- 
wealth a net revenue of 43 per cent, to date, without counting inter- 
est on the instalments as received from month to month. 

It must also be considered that with this rock removed from the 
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surface there will be produced better coudttioDB for tree grpwtb. 
At the expiration of the lease, the Sfati^ will have all the land 
I'emamiug covered with arrimproved stand of timber. 

For twenty years there will have beeu provided for this locality 
an industry giving employment to a large number of workmen. All 
this inures to the benefit of the Commonwealth and of the people 
of the community, and affords a legitimate profit to the corporation 
which carries on this industry. 

It is more than likely that many similar opportunities for utiliz- 
ing the collateral resources of the reservation will arise in the future. 
The Forestry Commission have due regard for the interests of the 
State, and will favor their development. It will do what it can 
within the limits of the act to assist in bringing industries of a sim- 
ilar nature to many mountain localities, always, however, having 
due consideration that the interests for which the lands were pur- 
chased and are held by the Commonwealth shall not be affected. 
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STATE TUBERCUIX)eiS CAMPS ON STATE FOREST 
RESERVES. 



It is four years since wliat is now officially known as the South 
Mountain Camp Sanatorium was opened. The period of probation 
for it is over. There can no longer he any doubt that it is a trium- 
phant success. 

The importance of the movement, as a new idea, is the economy 
with which it can be maintained, the inexpensive character of the 
buildings required, and the large number of men and women who 
can be aided by it. 

If it be said that results are not so good in such a camp as in a 
regularly appointed sanatorium l,a point upon which there is ground 
for a difference of opinion), the reply is that these camps receive 
and cure, or at least restore to seeming health, many who have not 
and who will not be able to become inmates of more perfectly ap- 
pointed institutions. The camps have a field clearly mapped out and 
a mission, the importance of which cannot be doubted by anyone 
who is sane and honest. 

We have no desire to disparage the splendid results gained by 
the skillful aud devoted gentlemen who are working in other direc- 
tions with the same philanthropic motive. We are not concerned 
with the question as to whether climate or location is, or is not, a 
factor in the cure of tuberculosis. We simply point to our results 
and say these people came here ill, with little or no hope, and they 
are now buoyant with hope and strong enough to take up the duties 
of active citizenship again, and the cost to the State has been but 
a trifle. We stand upon this and ask that larger support and wider 
usefulness be given the camp idea. 

To make a positive statement I will say that for the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, comfortable cabins can be erected on the State 
lands which will safely shelter one hundred people and that these 
cabins will be good for at least fifteen years of constant service, al- 
lowing for fumigation, etc. 

Furthermore, for the additional sum of ten thousand dollars all the 
necessary buildings can be erected for the executive purposes of the 
camp. 

In other words, allowing a stay of one year to each inmate, there 
would be shelter, air, and water provided during these fifteen years 
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for fifteen hundred people.- This at a cost for buildings of twenty 
thousand dollars, or, for each person, a cost of thirteen and one-third 
dollars. 

Each camp would require a physician, and under bim a superin- 
tendent, a matron, and a general helper. Beyond this no other em- 
ployes would be necessary. 

With tBese preliminary statements some further explanation of 
the camp idea should be given. 

The sums appropriated to the charities of the State approximate 
those devoted to the public schools. Yet, as a matter of fact, a 
large body of those for whom the cbaritable appropriations are made, 
receive no benefit whatever from them. The public press has made 
known the crowded and unsanitary condition of our insane asylums, 
and in the institutions devoted to treatment of tuberculosis the wait- 
ing list is often as long or longer tlian the list of the inmatee. I think 
it would be safe to say that not more than one-third of the con- 
sumptives of this Commonwealth who desire treatment in a State 
institution are able to receive it. If it is a function of State govern- 
ment to care for the one-third (and there seems to be no doubt that 
it is so accepted), then it is equally the duty of the State to care for 
the other two-thirds. Either all should be cared for or none. The 
latter proposition is revolting to every humane or intelligent instinct. 
The duty is upon us. We are, however, met by the fact that to accord 
to all who have claims upon ua. State care on the same expensive 
scale as ia now usually given would exhaust the revenues of the 
State. Some cheaper form must be devised by which those who are 
unprovided for can be talieu care of. If there is, or can be, a method 
cheaper than the camp system, wliich is effective, I do not know of it. 
It may not be out of place here to call attention to some of the 
opinions expressed upon this by prominent workers in the tubercu- 
losis crusade of other States: 

"Denver, Colorado, October 15, 1906. 
"Dear Doctor Bothrock: — 

"I am in receipt of the reports of tlie Pennsylvania Department of 
Forestry. Tlie work in this connection (Tuberculosis Camp) is of 
unusual interest, and opens up a wide field which had never occurred 
to me before. You are to be congratulated upon this special line of 
work, and I trust that it will be possible for me to visit one of these 
camps during one of my Eastern trips. 1 trust you will meet with the 
success you deserve. 

"Believe me, with kind regards, 

"Very cordially j 



"G. W. HOLDEN, 
"Medical Director." 
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"I am couvinced that the only practical Bolution of the tubercu- 
losis problem lies at South Mountain, and that you have discovered 
the one feasible manner of stamping out the disease. I am urging 
on my newspaper friends at every possible opportunity that they 
use eopy in reference to the disease and to one way in which it may 
be conquered, by helping its poorer victims to live on State lands. 
I intend to go to Albany during the next session of the Legislature 
and do what! can to have a bill passed providing for the founding 
in this state of several camps modeled after yours at South Moun- 
tain." 

"Personally, I have no interest in the matter and shall have none 
in the camps if they are founded." — Extracted from letter written 
by the author of the "How to Get Well Book," Mr. Francis DeWitt, 
Saranac Lake, N. y. 



"The idea is a splendid one." — ^Paui U. Kellogg, Secretary Publica- 
tion Committee of Charities and the Commons, Kew York city. 



"This camp {at Mont Alto) has simply done wonders," — See "Prac- 
tical Sanitation," Bashore, page 128. 



"And this little colony is composed exclusively of consumptives. 
It is probably the most cheaply founded and at the same time the 
best natural sanatorium in the world." — ^Mr. Francis DeWitt, in 
Philadelphia Record, of October 14, 1906, p. 2, 5th column. 

It w<Juld be easy to add to the above expressions of approval, but 
these should be sufBcient to indicate what is thought of the camp 
idea by men who are disinterested and competent to form 
an opinion. 

When the hunter receives permission to camp on State lands he 
does not expect the State to feed him. He takes his own food and 
bedding, and as a rule he takes his own tent. A very large propor- 
tion of these hunters are men who have no especial fondness for 
hunting. They confess that what they are in search of is an outing. 
Year after year I have been in touch with such persons. Almost 
invariably they return from their hunt feeling stronger. 

There is in Penn'sylvania a vast number of persons suffering with 
"incipient tuberculosis" who would be glad to live in the woods, 
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just as the hunters do, if they had shelter, the presence of a physi- 
cian, and some one to flirect and keep the camp in asapator; condi- 
tion. 

The camp idea is simply to provide shelter and medical help for an 
emergency. 

To say that this is too primitive, that it involves danger to the 
camper, and also to the adjacent commnnity, and that it cannot be 
a success is to fly in the face of facts. It has succeeded. Its suc- 
cess is phenomenal. There is no known reason why the benefits of 
the system should not be enormously extended, and we aak our State 
to maintain the lead, which it has already taken, in this new public 
benefaction. 

These camps are not intended to interfere with more liberally 
appointed institutions. They are to supplement them. It is an 
appalling fact that there are hundreds of worthy citizens of this 
State who each year pass from a hopeful to a hopeless condition 
while waiting for a chance to be cared for. When provision is made 
for tbeni it will be soon enough to abandon a plan which has already 
commended itself to many thousands of our citizens, and which has 
already returned in health so many sufferers to the ranks of pro- 
ductive, selfsupijorting citizenship. Abandon it when you can offer 
a substitute, but not before. 

This, however, is not the only aspect of the problem. It has been 
said that to use the forest reservation as camp sites for consump- 
tives would be subversive of the purpose for which the land was 
purchased. The objection is not well taken. On the contrary, it 
would be distinctly helpful to the whole forestry movement. 

Philanthropists have over and over asked what shall we do with 
those in whom the disease is arrested, who are able to do light work 
and whose condition would be improved by it? Farm colonies have 
been suggested. No doubt this is a step in the right direction. 

I think it may be said that the danger to a community from a 
body of consumptives would be less if they were isolated on a forest 
reservation than if eiuployed on a farm adjacent to, or in the midsf 
of a large population. 

Pennsylvania will require that millions of seedling trees be an- 
nually raised and made available for transplanting on the forest 
reserves. It is quite within the truth to assert that hundreds of 
such convalescents could be advantageously utilized in nurseries on 
the reserves, the product fumigated, and then forwarded to points 
where required for planting. 

The work is light, healthful, in the open air, and in every way 
suitable to this class of people. In fact, among the students who 
are now being trained as foresters in the Forest Academy, at Mont 
Alto, there are those who have already been rescued at the camp, 
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and who have adopted the forestrj calling because of its Buitabilit; 
to their cases, and who are rendering good service and becoming 
stronger. 

Willow culture, and the manufacture of wicker, or rustic work, 
could be carried on to' advantage in these camps and the product 
placed, after disinfection, upon the market. 

The forestry interests of the State may well welcome to their 
assistance just such help as convalescent consumptives could render. 
I would, therefore, recommend that at least two additional camps 
be started as soon as the requisite legislative authority and help can 
be had. 



THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN CAMP SANATOBIUM, 1905. 



During the summer of 1902 a party of gentlemen was camping 
in a white pine grove on the mountain four miles east of Mont Alto, 
near the road leading across the South Mountain range from Mont 
Alto to Fairfield. The location was an ideal one in the midst of 
thousands of acres of State forest reserve, and with an abundance 
of good, pure water near at hand. One of the pai'ty was an asth- 
matic, and at first he, like the rest, was living under the canvas 
shelter of a tent. For his greater comfort during the damp weather, 
however, a little cabiu eight feet square was erected out of some old 
lumber from & house just torn down at the foot of the mountain. 
From this cabin started the present camp; eight others, each ten feet 
square, being built for the benefit of consumptives desirous of camp- 
ing on the State land. 

These first shelters were all put up with money contributed by pri- 
vate individuals before the meeting of the next Legislature, at 
Harrisburg, took place. All were located first in an old pasture 
field about three hundred yards from where the present camp now 
stands. 

At the meeting of the Legislature in 1903, the sum of |8,000 was 
appropriated for the erection and maintenance of a consumptive 
camp at Mont Alto. 

The original location had proved to be somewhat too low for rainy 
weather, so a new site was selected higher up and across the road 
from the former one. Here a clearing was made in the pine grove 
and the present camp begun. An assembly building, an ofBce build- 
ing, six cottages (each with three rooms and two porches), and a 
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apring bouse were built, and a water aystem installed. Tbea the 
old cabins were hauled over on skids and put in a row witb the new 
cottagea. Two more cabins were afterwards added, and the ladies 
ol the Phoenixville and Kennett Square Clubs generously contributed 
another cottage large enough to accommodate four persons. We can 
now care for twentj-six patients, besides having houses for our 
various employes who live on the grounds. 

During the first two years of the camp's existence all that we were 
able to offer our patients was the shelter, the fuel, the water, the 
metlicines needed, and the services of the matron and the doctor. 
Last apring, however, the Legislature, by their larger appropriation, 
made it possible to add a kitchen and dining roum to our plant, and 
the benefit derived from tliia help has been most pronounced. Here- 
tofore all had been required to furnish their own food and to pre- 
pare it for themselves, and, as can be very readily seen, the beat 
results were not possible under such conditions. Many a patient 
waa not physically able for the labor of cooking and diah-wasbing, 
and the task once completed the appetite was often loat. Others, 
again, did not know how to cook, and with all it meant that much 
time was spent over the stoves that could have been far better em- 
ployed in the open air. 

The camp is located in Franklin county, in tbe midst of a State 
Forestry Eeaervation of 45,000 acres in the South Mountain range. 
Mont Alto, on the Waynesboro branch of the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, is our nearest railway station, and it is four miles distant 
at the foot of the mountain. The altitude ia about 1,650 feet above 
the sea level. It ia situated on the eastern slope of the mountain, 
and the hills rise up like the aidea of a baain some 300 or 400 feet 
above it. This basin Is opened up by mountain passes to the south- 
west and northeast and east. Is well wooded and watered, and has 
a sparse collection of houses scattered over its area. The woods 
afford good bunting, and the streams are well supplied with brook 
trout. The summer temperature is very seldom oppressive, there 
being a buoyancy in the air during even our hottest days that is 
most invigorating, and our nights, even during the warmest weather, 
are comfortably cool. The change in the nature of the atmosphere 
Is most noticeable after climbing up the mountain road from the 
valley, and there seems always to be a fine, rest-glvjng breeze as the 
summit ia reached. During the winter months the temperature as a 
rule falls somewhat below that of the lower lands on either side of 
us. though it has several times been observed during tbe past win- 
ters that tbe mercury was lower in the Cumberland Valley than it 
was with us In camp, due to the tendency of the colder, heavier air 
to descend the mountain slopes. The coldest weather we have re- 
corded was one day in the winter of 1903-1904, when the thermom- 
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eter registered sixteen degrees below zero. It should be remembered, 
however, that this was an unueually severe winter, and that this 
was our coldest day recorded during this winter. 

The soil formation is rather more compact than might be desired, 
as the admixture of a little more sand would have better served the 
purposes of a sanatorium. Still for all that it does answer very well 
indeed, and no difficulties have ever arisen from it. "We have one 
very great advantage here, namely, our freedom from all outside 
sources of atmospheric contamination. Situated well up above all 
the valley towns and surrounded by thousands of acres of forest 
lands, the air comes to us absolutely pure from every direction, 
Again, so far as we know, we have uo adverse influences surround- 
ing our camp. We arc so isolated that there seems to be no dread 
on the part of those about us that our family of consumptives may 
do them any harm. 

We have a most abundant supply of splendid water for all the 
purposes of our camp, or a very much larger one for that matter, 
even during the driest weather. The water is piped direct from its 
fonn^ain source in the side of the mountain to a spring house pre- 
pared for it on our grounds, and is never exposed to the air until it 
is distributed where we use it. TJie spring is a noble one, never 
failing in its flow, and lies well above all the surrounding habita- 
tions. 

When the camp was started it was more or less in the nature of 
an experiment, but our results have been such as to prove it to be 
an assured success, and it has fully realized all that was expected 
of it. The fact is well known that in this great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania there are thousands of sufferers afflicted with tuber- 
culosis in its early, curable stages who are unable to go beyond the 
borders of the State in their search for health. The following state- 
ment taken from a circular,* issued by "The Committee on the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization Society of the 
City of New York," may well be quoted here : 

"The Committee on the Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society takes this opportunity, while the American 
Tuberculosis Exhibition is being held at the Natural History Mu- 
seum, and while the subject of tuberculosis is prominently before 
the community, to call to the attention of the medical profession of 
the city of New York the eonseiiuences arising from the practice of 
sending poor consumptives to such states as Arizona, Colorado and 
California. Extensive experience has taught us that, diflScnlt as 
it may be for a poor man to recover from tuberculosis in this city, 
he is better off here among his friends and relatives, where there 
are more adequate hospital and dispensary facilities, than he is far 
from home, where he is thrown entirely upon his own resources, and ' 
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where the great numher of consumptives willing to work at the low- 
est wages make the finding of employment, especially of suitable 
employment, almost impossible. 

"Favorable results from climate can hardly he looked for unless 
at least flO per week can he spent for board and lodging. The 
stranger, who has spent a large part of his savings on railroad fare, 
soon finds himself without work, living in the poorest rooms, eating 
the scantiest and cheapest food." 

Many and many a family has been saddened by the loss of loved 
ones who could not afford to travel to the more distant localities 
which have already established their reputation for the cure of the 
malady. It was for these citizens of our own State that the camp 
was opened, with the hope of giving back to them their health, and 
proving again that an out of door life in Pennsylvania, lived under 
the proper conditions, is as sure to bring its cure as it will in any 
other portion of our broad land. Again, the more clearly it is proved 
that consumption can be cured here in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, the better does it likewise establish the fact that consump- 
tive patients can be cured at or near their own homes under the 
proper conditions of fresh air, food, and hygienic living and sur- 
roundings. And it may today be safely asserted that the fact is 
now well established that the disease can be so arrested or cured iti 
almost any portion of our State and the suiferer restored again to 
a greater or less extent into (he producing class of citizenship if he 
or she will only faithfully follow out the proper line of treatment 
long enough. 

As stated earlier in this present report, camp conditions have in 
the year just closed been improved very materially by the addition 
of our kitchen and dining room. It is still necessary, however, for 
any patient desiring to enter the camp to be well enough to care 
for himself and his quarters, look after his bedding, and attend to 
his other household duties. We have no staff of nurses and no 
hospital in the strict sense of the word, and are not prepared to 
care for those who are bedfast or far advanced in the course of the 
disease. We have a most excellent matron, Mrs. Andrew F. Klee. 
who is always willing and able to render efficient service when it 
is needed; but none the less the fact cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that we admit only incipient cases, those whom we really 
hope to be able to benefit or cure. To be sure, at times cases will 
come in by mistake, who are not able to improve here, but such cases 
we simply cannot keep. We will give them a fair, honest trial, but 
then, if they do not improve, we are obliged to send them home. The 
time comes in the history of all fatal cases when it is cruel injustice 
to take them from their homes and submit them to the rigors of 
Cftmp life, It means a shortening then and not a prolonging of their 
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lives, and it means, too, that their last hours are spent not at home 
with their own, as thej should be, but' away amongst strangers. 
When a patient has lost a large percentage of body weight, is suf- 
fering from severe hemorrhages or exhausting night sweats, or 
when a large area of lung tissue is seriously involved, we do not feel 
the case to be one we are justified in admitting. Organic disease 
of the heart or kidneys is likewise considered a contra-indica- 
tion. 

To each man the State furnishes a eabin ten feet square, while for 
our women patients we provide a three-room cottage with a front 
and back porch built on. One such cottage is planned to accommo- 
date two persons. The State likewise- furnishes beds, chairs, stoves, 
fuel, lanterns, and coal oil. Every one is expected to bring his or 
her own bedding, and we do not wish mattresses. Blankets or com- 
fortables make a bed just as soft, and can be much more thoroughly 
aired and fumigated. 

Our rules are but few, for we desire to place just as little restraint 
upon our patients as is compatible with the idea of getting well and 
behaving in a proper manner. We assume that all come here to 
get well and that all know how to conduct themselves in a becoming 
manner, without the burden of a long list of "must nots" ever staring 
them in the face. 

Our rules requirek. that no patient go beyond the limits set for. 
the camp without permission, and as these limits comprise perhaps 
a thousand acres of wood land and meadow with tvFO beautiful 
views, there is no hardship here; that when a patient leaves the 
camp for more than twenty-four hours the cottage or cabin key must 
be turned over to the matron; and when a patient leaves the camp 
limits he is expected to report to the matron on his return. That 
there must be no spitting on the ground, either in or out of camp, for 
all our patients are instructed how to care for their sputa to pre- 
vent its being a danger to others. We do not wish our patients 
to use tobacco while they are inmates of the camp, for, in our 
jiidgment, cases all do better without the use of tobacco, we will 
not permit any improper use of alcoholic liquors, nor do we tolerate 
profane or indecent language. A proper respect for Sunday is ex- 
pected and re'iuired. Throughout the year, winter as well as sum- 
mer, all are required to sleep with their windows op<>n. The men 
are not permitted to visit in the women's cotfagcs. nor the women in 
the men's, and not more than four persons are allowed in a cabin 
or cottage at one time. These rules about visiting have been found 
necessary to avoid overcrowding of the little domiciles; once that is 
commenced the patients might as well be at home. The Assembly 
Building is provided for all indoor gatherings, and here we can al- 
ways secure m abundance of fresh air. 
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We cannot admit as a patient in the camp any oiie who i^ not a 
resident of the State, nor will we admit anyone not protected 
against smallpos bj either Taccination or ao attack of the disease 
itself. 

We charge each patient one dollar a week and this includes cabin 
or cottage, food, milk and eggs .medical attendance, medicines, fuel, 
coal oil, and all the necessitiea of camp life but the laundry. We 
give, in addition to the milk and eggs, three full meals a day and 
we give our patients all the milk aod eggs that they can take and 
properly assimilate, the more the better, if it is digested. 

Each spring a small plot of ground is given to each patient to cul- 
tivate, if so desired, and much good as well as much pleasure has 
been derived from these little gariena. One patient las't spring > 
gravely informed his friends that he intended to raise "milkweed and 
eggplants" on his. 

There is a fine libraiy in our Assembly Building, and a number of 
the-best magazines are sent regularly to camp. There is also a 
good croquet ground which is a source of great amusement to all. 
On every side of the camp are a number of beautiful woodland walks 
and fair trout Ashing is to be had in a number of our mountain 
brooks. 

Every second Sunday, through the unfailing kindness of the Bev. 
Mr. Sell, we have religious services, and on Sunday evenings we hold 
regular services again,,while on Wednesdays the patients have Chris- 
tian Endeavor exercises. Mrs. B. J. Gutknecht, the wife of our 
stenographer and bookkeeper, is an excellent musician and as we 
. have a good organ this forms a most attractive feature of our ser- 
vices. It is surprising how well the patients sing and how many of 
the hymns are well learned. 

Health, like everything else worth having, must be worked for 
and worked for hard, and there are some persons who do not seem to 
realize this fact. Just here lies one of the secrets of the success of 
institutional treatment, as patients are then under a regular routine 
and are under careful supervision to see that the prescribed routine 
is properly carried out. We find the more a patient makes it a reg- 
ular business to get well and the more he or she tries to follow out 
faithfully our suggestions, the better our results are. Those who 
neglect the details and forgot that it is the search for health which 
brought them here do nol do so well. On the other hand, care must 
be taken to prevent some of the more zealous ones from overdoing 
exercise, and it was on this account, as well as to prevent possible 
risk to outsiders, that our camp limits were set. 

The whole idea of our present day civilization is that thosi^ who 
are too ill to care for themselves by honest labor must be cared for 
and supported by their fellow citizens, and if such sufferers can be 
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restorejj to health and returned to the producing class, so much the 
better. Another and an equally forceful reason for these consump- 
tive sanatoria is the equally well established fact of contagion of 
the disease and the risk incurred to the well by the presence of such 
siclt in their midst. If every patient would always regard all the 
laws of hygiene, such risk would l>e small indeed, but it is only too 
well known that this is unfortunately not the ease. Try as we will, 
teach as we will, threaten as we will, there is always a certain num- 
ber of consumptives who will expectorate in the streets and other 
public places, to the constant risk of those about them. There is 
one sure way to remedy this, and that is to isolate such cases under 
proper hygienic surroundings where they c«n be cared for and cured, 
, if possible, or if not cured at least be made as comfortable as their 
condition permits. 

Our routine of carap life is a simple one and one which has given 
us very good results. ,At 7 in the morning the rising bell rings and 
at 7:30 we have breakfast. At 10 o'clock raw eggs and milk ^re 
served and at noon comes dinner. Al 8 in the afternoon eggs and 
milk are again served, and 5 o'clock brings the supper hour, followed 
again at 7:30 by the eggs and milk. At 8:45 the bell rings for all to 
go to their quarters and at 9 the retiring bell is rung. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays all are examined by the camp physician, who makes 
also on other days two seta of rounds, one in the morning, the other 
in the evening, to see if anything is needed. On Wednesday morn- 
ing all are weighed and the weights are recorded in the history 
book along with the other facts pertaining to the patients, such as 
the results of urine and sputum examinations and other details 
which arise. We are thus enabled to keep in close touch with all of 
our inmates and know as nearly as possible just how each individual 
case is progressing. 

Aa has been stated earlier in this report, we give three full meals 
a day, believing we obtain better results therefrom than if a lesser 
nnmber were given. Especially, in our opinion, is it better in cold 
weather, to keep a tubercular patient just as well fed as possible. 
The long hours spent sitting out in the cold demand plen'y of the 
best and most nourishing food; otherwise so much of the food goes 
merely to keeping up the body temperature that not sufficient can 
be spared for the building up of the system in its fight against the 
disease itself. 

Our camp is hut young, and we cannot trace back through a long 
period of years the histories of those who have left us, but none the 
leas we hav<^ had most pleasing results, and a number of our cases 
continue in the best of health with, as yet, no return of the disease. 

No limit of time beyond whifti we will not keep our cases is set; 
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' on the contrary, we prefer to have them remain with us as long as 
we helieve we can be of benefit to them. 

During the jear 1905 just ended there have been treated all told in 
the camp 73 patients, and of this number 16 were remaining over 
from the previous year, while the other 57 were admitted during the 
year 1905. Out of these 73 cases 14 have been sent home as im- 
proved, 8 more as very much improved, and 14 as cured, while 26 
still remain in camp. This gives us 47 patients discharged during 
the past ypJi''. and out of these 47. 36 have either been benefited or 
cured, or 76 per cent, of the total number. Of the remaining 11, 
2 left in less than a week of their coming to camp, of their own ac- 
cord, 8 were too ill to benefit and were, after a fair trial, sent home, 
while 1 died in camp. She, however, was very ill when she came and 
was suffering also from valvular heart disease. Failure of compen- 
sation occurred and it was impossible to send her home. All of our 
26 cases remaining with us are doing nicely and 12 of thera are 
heavier than they have ever before been in their lives. Our steward 
and our stenographer are both cured cases. Of the 14 discharged as' 
cured all are, as far as we can tell, doing nicely. One is in the State 
Forestry Academy, two are farming, another is gardening here on 
tbe mountain, another is our stenographer, while still another is our 
steward. A seventh is in the drug business, an eighth is a domes- 
tic, another was, when we last heard from him, traveling for a firm, 
another is keeping her own borne, and yet another is a school boy. 
Of the three remaining, one works for the Pennsylvania Eailroad 
Company, another is living at home and told one of our inmates but 
a few days ago that she felt perfectly well, while the third is also 
living at home and is, as far as we know, still doing well. 

In considering these results we must not forget the fact that it 
has only been since the first of August that tbe addition of our 
kitchen and dining room have made it possible for ns- to furnish 
meals; but since tbat time the improvement in'our results is most 
evident. 

We have been very kindly remembered by many of our friends and 
books, periodicals, clothing, bedding, and money have come to us 
from many sources, and we desire to thank these kind friends most 
heartily for all they bave done for us. Thwr thought of us has added 
much to the comfort and pleasure of our patients here in camp. 

The oft repeated statement that consumptives are a cheerful, 
happy class of patients certainly holds good here. Back in the forest 
in our little mountain settlement we have as bright and contented a 
body of people that one could wish to find, and the life among them 
far from being lonely or dreary is certainly a very happy one. 
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THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN CAMP SANATORIUM, 1906. 



During the year 1906 we have treated all told 83 patients, and 
of this nnmber 24 were remaining over from the previous year. We 
have discharged during tte past year 49 cases, and of this number 
25 are cured or have had the disease arrested; 12 have been very 
much improved; 4 have been somewhat improved, though to a leaser 
d^free; 8 have left us unimproved and 5 have died in camp. 

Of our deaths, 4 were patients that had improved decidedly in 
weight and strength while with us; in two cases hemorrhage being 
• the immediate cause, and in the third a functional heart trouble was 
suddenly aggravated and death ensued within 24 hours of the com- 
mencement of the attack. The fifth took place in a patient sent to 
u8 really to ill to benefit, and who had been only two weeks in the 
camp. We had, however, desired to give the sufferer a fair chance 
before sending him home as a helpless case. 

Turning to the brighter side of onr record, our percentage of dis- 
ease arrested or improved is 83 per cent, of all cases discharged from 
camp. This result, an improvement over the past year, I think 'can 
be traced to the good accomplished by the camp dining room and 
kitchen, which we were only able to start the middle of the previous 
year, and there is every reason to believe that with a few more much 
needed additions our results conld be still further bettered and to a 
coDfiiderable degree. 

In some of onr cases the results achieved have been most gratify- 
ing and 15 of our 25 cases, marked disease arrested, left us weigfi- 
ing more than at any other time in their lives. The remaining ten 
were all above their normal' weight. 

In one instance the patient was with us 149 days; when he en- 
tered his weight was 136f pounds and when he left (weighing in 
light summer clothing ,he tipped the scales at 191 pounds, a gain 
of 541 pounds. His normal weight was 153^ pounds and his best 
previous weight was 158^ pounds. When he entered camp his 
chest measnrments were; expiration, 31| inches, inspriation, 34J 
inches. On leaving his chest expiration was 32^ inches, chest in- 
spiration 38J inches. It must be borne in mind, too, that this was a 
case where we permitted a liberal allowance of exercise, the man 
vralking during the latter third of his stay, four or five miles a day. 
Since leaving he has shown no return whatever of the trouble. 
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Another instance equally pleasing in its results was the ease of a 
man" who was with us in camp five months and tour days. He 
weighed on entrance 124^ pounds in heavy clothing. When he left 
us, dressed in summer clothing, his weight was 157 pounds. Hia nor- 
mal weight was 136 pounds. His best previous weight was 142 
pounds. In his case the microscope showed when he entered nu- 
merous tubwcle bacilli and much mixed infection. When be left us 
we were unable to find either tubercle bacilli or mixed infection in 
the sputum, and his chest expansion had increased from 2j to i 
inches. He came to ns running considerable temperature and 
scarcely able to drag himself about. Long before leaving all tem- 
perature had disappeared and he was able to walk two or three 
miles a day with ease and comfort. He has been working ever 
since leaving, following a regular out-of-door occupation and has 
added five more pounds to his weight, and is holding his own nicely. 

Another of our cases left us in the spring, worked antil midsum- 
mer, passed then a fair and rigid physical examination for the State 
Forest Academy, and has been doing well there ever since and is 
" easily able for all the work, both physical and mental, necessitated 
by the course. 

These instances might be duplicated several times were it not for 
the risk of rendering too cumbersome the report, and we therefore 
prefer to collect into a briefer tabulated form our cases marked dis- 
ease arrested. 

Our 30 cases remaining in camp are doing well and we have good 
reason to expect that nearly every one of them will leave ns either 
much improved or with the disease entirely arrested. 

Each year our results have so far been better than during any pre- 
vious year, and bad we the means at our disposal to put In a few 
much needed improvements they could be made even better. 

As usual, our waitine list Is a long one, much of the time showing 
even more patients awaiting their turn to enter camp than we have 
accommodations for in the camp. At present this list contains 31 
names, some of whom will in all probability be beyond the reach of 
help when their turn arrives. This baa, unfortunately, proved all 
too true in the past, for we have had a number of poof sufferers die 
before we could reach their names and yet in making out our list we 
only accept those cases we honestly feel we can help. 
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At the tbirtj-third sesBioD of the National Oonterence of Charities 
and Corrections, held iu Philadelphia during May, 1906, an effort was 
made looking toward procuring uniform statiBtics relating to the 
population and finances of State institutions. By resolution duly 
adopted, those having charge of the institutions are requested to 
give a page in their reports setting forth a few of the important facts 
in conformity with a blank prepared by the committee of statistics 
of that organization. 

The following is the suggested blank containing the desired infor- 
mation relating to the South Mountain Camp Sanatorium: 

Statistical Form for State Institutions. 

Prepared in accordance with a resolution of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, adopted May 15, 1906. 

Kame of institution, South Mountain Camp Sanatorium, Mont 
Alto, Franklin County, Pa. • 

Population, 
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Deny average atterdarce (1. e. number o( InmatM aotuslly present) dur- 













EXPENDITURES. 
Current Expenses. 

1. Salaries and wages, tl,840 00 

2. Clothing 

3. Subsistence, 6,862 62 

4. Ordinary repairs ,. 

5. Office, domestic and outdoor expenses, 685 14 

Total, 19,387 76 

Extraordinary Expenses. 

1. New buildings, land, etc., |. 

2. Permanent improvements to existing buildings, 

Total, I 

Grand total, |9,387 76 
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Notes of Current Ezpensea. 

1, Salariea and wages should include salaries of trustees or di- 
rectors, if any, 

2. Clothing includes shoes and also niaterialB for clothing and 
shoes if the; are manufactured in the institution. 

3, Ordinary repairs include all of those which simply maintain the 
buildings in condition without adding to them. Any repairs which 
are of the nature of additions should be classed with "permanent 
improvements." 

4. This item includes everything not otherwise provided for, e. g., 
furniture, bedding, laundry, supplies, medicines, engineer supplies, 
postage, freight, library, etc. 

Executive head (superintendent, warden, or other title.) 

BOBEET S. CONKLIN, 
Director. 



THE SOUTH BENOVO WATEB LEASE. 

The question of an adequate water supply is one that is giving rise 
to grave concern on the part of many municipalities located on or 
near the larger streams of the State. The water supply which was 
heretofore drawn from the streams has, by reason of the develop- 
ment of various industries on the upper waters thereof, become 
contaminated to such a degree that the citizens are driven to look 
elsewhere for a supply of water fit to use for domestic purposes. 
Where these municipalities are located near the State Forest Besec- 
vations it is evident that the State Forestry Reservation Commis- 
sion, under proper restrictions, might be able to furnish to the muni- 
cipality a copious and pure supply of water. The Legislature ac- 
cordingly passed the Act approved April 14, 1905, P. L. 156, which 
is as follows: 

"AN ACT 
"To empower the Commissioner of Forestry and the Forestry Beser- 
vation Commission to give to boroughs and other municipalities 
the privilege of impounding water on forest reservations owned 
by the Commonwealth, and of constructing, maintaining and 
operating lines of pipes over and through the same for the pur- 
pose of conveying water therefrom. 

"Section 1. Be it enacted, &c,, That the Commissioner of Forestry 
and the Forestry Beservation Commission are hereby authorized and 
empowered to give to boroughs and other municipalities of this Com- 
monwealth, upon such terms and subject to such restrictiona and 
7—25—1906 
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regulatKiiiB as said Commissioner and Commission deem proper, the 
privilege of impounding water upon any forest reservations now 
owned or hereafter to be acquired by the Commonwealth, and of con 
struetiug, maintaining and operating lines of pipe upon and through 
said reservations, for the purpose of conveying water therefrom, 
whenever in the judgment of the said Commissioner and Commission 
it shall be to the public interest to do so." 

Under the authority of the above Act, an application was received 
from the council of the borough of South Renovo, in Noyes town- 
ship, Clinton county^ setting forth that the water supply of the bor- 
ough had recently become precarious; that, by reason of impur- 
ities they could no longer obtain a supply from the Susquehanna, 
and asked that they be allowed to build a eonduit and an Intake dam 
at the head of Hall's run in this county, upon the State Forest Reser- 
vation. This stream heads on the State land on the south side of the 
Susqnehauna just above the borough of South Renovo. The propo- 
sition of the borough would involve the building of a line of pipe 
over a mile in length. By erecting a suitable impounding dam as 
suggested water could be obtained to give an adequate supply at all 
times and fire protection to all parts of the borough. A lease was 
therefore prepared between the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and 
the borough of South Renovo, which was executed on the 28th day of 
August, 1906, and provides, in brief, that the borough shall have the 
privilege of entering the State Reservation, laying its conduit, and 
building an intake dam, eompensating the State for any timber tr»es 
that may be destroyed in building this work. The lease further 
states a maximum charge to be made by the borough for the use of 
the water by its citizens. In unmeasured quantities for family or 
household use no charge greater than $12 per annum shall be made. 
For manufacturing establishments using water in excess of house- 
hold use, meter rates shall prevail. The minimum charge shall be 5 
cents per 1,000 gallons, and the use of water by railroads shall only 
be at meter rates. No charge shall be made by the State for water 
used for fire purposes. 

In order that a slight revenue might accrue to the Commonwealth 
in return for the privilege granted and be in no wise burdensome, 
the lease provides that the borough shall pay to the Commonwealth 
25 cents per year for each dwelling house using water at the un- 
measured rates and 1' cent per 1,000 gallons for all water used at 
measured or meter rates. The term of the lease is fixed at twenty 
years and the borough is given exclusive control over the water sys- 
tem. 

The Commonwealth has retained the full right of supervision and 
any time may step in to correct abuse or any attempt to use water in 
violation of the lease. It is also provided that at the expiration of 
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the term a renewal of tlie same may be had upon such terms as may 
be found mutually satisfactory to the parties. 

The granting of the above right to use water originating on State 
land to the borough of South Renovo will be the means of building 
up a thriving, young community that has everything to be desired 
except an adequate water supply. The statement was made in the 
course of the negotiations that unless a proper water supply could 
be obtained at an early date the people of the town would be com- 
pelled to look elsewhere for homes. 

It must be quite apparent to every one that the privileges con- 
ferred by the above act would be of inestimable value to many of the 
interior towns of the State. The Commonwealth expects to exer- 
cise its rights with great care and will in no wise permit an in- 
fringement on its rights. In every such instance the Commonwealth 
retains its rights to carrry on the work of forest preservation and 
restoration and also undertakes to see that everything relating to 
the privileges conferred shall be carried out in good faith. 



THE WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION. 



The Coramis.sloner of Forestry is an ex-offlcio member of the Water 
Supply Commission, wbich was established by act of the Legislature 
approved May 4, 190.5, P. L, 385, This Commission consists of five 
persons, three of whom are appointed by the Govef nor, and the other 
two are ex-officio members, the Commissioner of Forestry and the 
Commissioner of Health. The members appointed by the Governor 
receive a salary, but the members of the Commission who are ex- 
officio receive only actual expenses and no salary. 

The decreased flow of streams in Pennsylvania, the great demand 
made upon them for manufacturing purposes, and the pollution to 
which they are sHbject by reason of the increase of population 
and the multiplication of industrial establishments, are such un- 
natural conditions that it became necessary to devise some means 
by which the water supply might be made cleaner and more abun- 
dant, and kept so, as far as possible. 

All applications for charters for water companies must first be 
pi-esented to the Water Supply Commission. 

It is further charged with the duty of investigatinii the water 
supply of the State and recommending and promoting such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary for its convenient and equitable distribu- 
tion, «nd extending its aid to communities in need of better facilities 
for procuring a water supply. 
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The work which has beeo accomplished by this OommisBion since 
itg creation is treated more in detail ia its annual report, and no 
further mention need be made here. 



FOBEST ROADS, PIEE LANES, AND TRAILS. 



Intercourse between men and transfer of products from one party 
to another are essential elements of civilization. Roads are and al- 
ways will be necessary. In general, it may be stated that the char- 
acter of the roads in any district is an indication of the intelligence 
of that community. The man who is satisfied with bad roads does 
not belong fo this period. His proper afBliation is with the past, 
the trail and packsaddle period of our national life. He should 
remove to Jamaica, where there is a tas on wagon wheels. 

In order to realize how much of tbe wear and tear upon our ani- 
mals, harness, and vehicles is due to bad roads it is only necessary 
for us to compare the ease with which a horse in Belgium will draw 
his ton and a half for a distance of from 15 to 30 miles a day and still 
be a good horse after twenty years of such service, with the known 
facts of our own hauling. 

A few years ago I was in one of'the most prosperous towns of this 
Commonwealth and saw a carload of potatoes brought in from New 
York State, hauled 150 miles across Pennsylvania, and then sold at a 
fine profit to the shipper and the merchant. It was an agricultural 
region, and I asked a farmer, don't yon raise potatoes here? He 
replied, "Yes, but the roads are so bad that we cannot get them to 
market." TTiis was in Pennsylvania. I have in no wise exaggerated 
the facts, and though it may have been true that the roads in that 
locality were exceptionally bad, it is undoubtedly true that there are 
very few portions of the State where the roads are exceptionally 
good. 

Wbatever may have been the merits of our road supervisor sys- 
tem or its adaptation to an earlier day, it has outlived its useful- 
ness. There is now within the limits of this State no known system 
by which enormous sums of pnblic money may be more certainly 
squandered and absolutely sunk in the mud without any visible good 
results than in the method npon which our roads are now misman- 
aged. 
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It should be remembered, however, that our road system is local. 
Each district elects its own supervisors and the condition of the 
roads in any district may therefore be assumed to represent the 
will of the majority of the people in it. Outsiders have therefore 
no right to complain. If they do not like the poads they can of 
course keep off of them. This is all true when a man is driving his 
own business. When, however, he finds himself entrusted with the 
management of State work the problem is changed. He may then 
say, theae roads may he good enough for you, hut they fail to measure 
npto the necessities of the State. Therefore the State has a tight to 
and should care for its own roads. 

For years hundreds of thousands of acres of land from which 
the timber had been removed were swept by forest firea, the young 
growth destroyed, and the vegetable mould burned. These areas 
were passing into the condition of deserts and becoming nurseries 
of inundations which swept away annually fabulous sums of property 
in the valleys of the Commonwealth. It was evident that this condi- 
tion of affairs was a serious menace to the futufe prosperity of the 
State. There was no reason to think that the owner would under- 
take to care for it, by rendering it productive. In fact, in many in- 
stances the land was allowed to pass into the possession of the coun- 
ties for non-payment of taxes. 

To remedy this, and to r^tore the necessary proportion of tim- 
bered land to cleared land which the needs of the State required, the 
purchase of this land was commenced in Pennsylvania. No one sup- 
posed that it was to remain uncared for, because it was bought with 
the specific idea that it was to be cared for, and that the State woald 
do for it what the individual could not or would not do. 

Tet, fully as this was understood, there waa always a hitch when 
the question of expense presented itself. The Forestry Department ' 
did not care to advance faster than public sentiment allowed, for 
to have done so would have been to halt the entire beneficent move- 
ment. It appears now that the opportune moment haa come to en- 
large all of our plans and to undertake on a large scale to care for 
the lands now held by the Commonwealth. 

The poad aystem of the forest reserves appears to be the logical 
starting point. They can be reached as a rule by public roads, 
which are seldom better than those alluded to on the first page of 
this paper. But to go through them in such directions as their de- 
velopment and protection require is, in most instances, impractica- 
ble. In Clinton county the roads extending through these lands 
have been practically abandoned, aa, for example, the road leading 
from Jersey Shore to Coudersport, or the road from Beech Creek to 
Benovo. In Pike county a similar condition, in part, still exists. 
For example, the road from Porter's Lake to Busbkill via Forest 
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Park. The road from Porter's Lake to the Knob had become im- 
pasaable when it was taken hold of a few yeara ago by the Forestry 
Department and placed in a fairly good condition, for a small snm 
of money, sensibly and honestly expended. 

There can be no forest protection or restoration until forest firea 
are held in check. It is the worst possible use of public money to 
Bpend it in planting trees until there exists a reasonable guarantee 
that these trees can be quickly reached with proper appliances to 
protect them against the flames. 

It is therefore necessary that there should be commenced at once 
a system of (a) roads, (b) fire lanes, (c) trails leading to sources of 
water supply. 

In order to eliminate all condict of authority and to have the 
work done in an intelligent way and on a permanent and economical 
basis, all roads passing through the State Forest Reserves should be 
under the control of the Department of Forestry. Where there now 
exist in the reserves township roads, these should be placed in bet- 
ter condition than, as a rule, they ever have been. And where suf- 
ficient roads in addition, for State purposes, do not exist, they shonld 
be promptly made. 

At the Ijegislative session of 1905 an act was passed at the solicita- 
tion of some of the counties, authorizing the annual payment to the 
counties of 3 cents an acre for school purposes on all land held by 
the State within the limits of that county, and a similar fixed sum 
of 2 cents an acre was to be paid for road purposes. There is no 
doubt that some snch relief was necessary in the case of the schools 
an^ the act was a well intended one. But the practical application 
of the act in the matter of the roads has revealed some astounding 
results. In one county the road tax of "the settlement" was reduced 
by the amount received from the State for the lands, and the roads 
within the Forest Reserve were totally neglected. In another in- 
stance the recipient of the fixed charge for the road coolly pocketed 
the money received, claiming that it was paid him by the Forestry 
Department for the care of the State lands. 

In 1905 Quincy township, Franklin county, received from the State 
in the shape of a fixed charge on State lands |218.66. One might 
fairly suppose it was to reimburse the township for work done on 
the roads leading through the State lands, and the charge would 
have been proper, fair, and just if such had been the case. As a 
matter of fact, however, but an exceedingly small portion of it was 
so expended, so far as I am informed. This does not imply any in- 
tentional dishonesty on the part of the officials. It was simply fol- 
lowing out the old custom of neglecting the backwoods districts, 
which has been done for so many years that the injustice of it has 
been lost sight of. Yet in that very township, when a road, upon 
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which a population of several huDdred citizens depended, had become 
almost impassable, the Forestry Department was obliged to repair 
the road in order to talie the sick inmates of the State Camp in 
safety from the railroad to the camp, and in order that supplies might 
be hauled to the camp. See accompanying illustration of the road, 
Plate 11. In driving through the gorge, of which the illustration is 
a part, the mail and passenger carrier for the camp, in one year, actu- 
ally shook loose or broke the frames on all his "Dayton" wagons. 

It is not surprisiug (though it is worth alluding to), that in those 
counties where vast bodies of land have passed into possession of 
the counties tor non-payment of taxes, no liberal minded citizen 
thoaght of having the county pay a fixed charge for school or road 
purposes while the lands were so held, though the thought was 
speedily suggested by State ownership. 

Forest roads exist for several purposes, the chief of which are the 
removal of products and suppression of fires. In a level district it 
would be an ideal condition if these roads wei-e straight, at regular 
intervals and at right angles or parallel to Are lanes. As a matter 
of fact, however, this will seldom be possible in Pennsylvania, owing 
to the hilly or mountainous character of the districts in which most 
of our reservations are located. "Roads must begin somewhere and 
go somewhere," In other words, they must be, or ought to be, con- 
tinuous, from one important point to another. Hence they may have 
ridges to cross, mountains to ascendfrora the level of the stream in 
the valley to the summit of a divide. The important fundamental 
rule to be observed in the location of such a road is, the grade should 
always be an easy one. A long road is safer, cheaper, and better than 
a steep one. Whenever the grade becomes so great that the wheels 
of heavily laden wagons must bo locked when descending "so as to 
drag," it is impossible to keep such a road in repair without great ex- 
pense, and it is equally impossible to haul a reasonable load up with- 
out overtaxing a team, and without consuming an unreasonable 
amount of time. The line of loose stones on the road in Plate 10 
shows the effect on a "well-piked road" of locking one wheel on a 
wagon which carried a load of 2^ tons. The mischief was all done 
in one trip by one wheel. These roads should be properly ditched 
on the sides and rounded up in the center, and the breaks for the re- 
moval of water should not be njore than 100 feet apart on an as- 
cending road. It is impossible to build a good road with a mudhole 
for a foundation. The question of making a stone roadbed is left 
out of consideration for the present as one to be settled by local con- 
ditions. There are times when it is wholly unnecessary, and there 
are times when it must be done. 

It will probably be discovered that topographical conditions will 
place most of the Reservation roads on (he lower grounds, except 
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where they muet ascend to cross divides. This woald necessitate 
that most, of the fire lanes should run directly up the hills. As a 
matter of fact, this is the exact relation found necessary by the 
earlier lumbermen and charcoal burners. These fire lanes should 
be at least ten feet wide. They should be kept clear of brush, and 
made passable to pack animals always, and to wagons when the ex- 
pense would not be too great. And tbete should be no area of more 
than a mile square wbicli would not hp made readily accessible by a 
road or a fire lane, or by both. Por the first few years there would 
be a constant tendency for these fire lanes to grow 'shut. Judicious 
annual cuttings would, however, soon remove this tendency, as no 
roots can long survive unless there are leaves to nourish them. 

Furthermore, where there exists a ridge, or a mountain axis there 
should always be a road or a fire line over which a wagon could 
pias^ from one end to the other. Ttis is because it is often im- 
possible to head a fire off when it is ascending a steep slope, but 
it is usually vastly easier to bead It off on level ground or on 
a descent, unless there is a driving wind and a "top fire." For 
"back firing" purposes the importance of thefe "ridge roads" is very 
great. 

In addition to roads and fire lanes, trails must not be lost sight 
of. Every spring which yields a suHicieiit supply of water should 
be easily reached by a trail, if not by a road or fire lane. The 
importance of this cannot be over estimated, first, because the trails 
cost but little to make or to maintain, and second, because ex- 
perienced forest fire fighters will realize the extreme straits in 
which they have frequently been placed for want of even a few 
gallons of water for backfiring pur^wses. Within a few years 
members of the forestry force have- carried water for backfiring 
purposes in their felt hats when it was to be had in no other 
way. Such a condition of affairs cannot longer be tolerated. 

During the spring of 1900 fire was allowed to burn over a hundred 
acres of State land because water from a never failing spring on 
State land and nearby was not available. 

These examples are sufficient to show the need of, first, placing 
the springs in such a condition that water can readily and speedily 
be dipped from tliem and, second, of always maintaining an open way 
to the nearest water, whether spring or stream. 

The question of exiM>n8e is wholly subordinate, when one must 
choose between failure or success in the general plan of the State 
Forestry work. 
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PIiATB XI.— AN Ordinary Township Road, Mont Alto Division. 
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PIRE FIGHTING IN THE FOBEST— SOME ADpBD 
EXPEEIENCE. 



In the report ol the Department of Forestry for the years 1903-04, 
there was a brief description and an illastration given of the pack 
saddle as en aid in fighting forest fire. So far as I am aware this 
method of conveying water to the fire line liad not before been used 
and whatever credit' attaches to it may well be claimed by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forestry. 

From the first, wherever properly used, it lias been successful. 
Its function, however, is seldom on the front of an advancing fire, 
for tliat would usually require a great body of water. It may be 
depended upon for backflriog purposes. 

It is probably useless to tell an experienced forest fire figbter of. 
the assistance to be derived from having two kegs of water (twenty 
gallons) at his disposal when backfiring, for he will remember at 
once the desperate efforts made to carry water in canteens, buckets, 
or even in felt bats, from a distant spring to the firing 
line. 

It is only the inexperienced who doubt the value of the method. 
To the veteran, it is a godsend. 

In the spring of 1906, afire was started on Snowy Mountain, 
Franklin county. It was speedily suppressed, as we thought, by 
a large force of men. An hour after we left the ground the fire 
was raging again, and the force promptly returned to the. scene. 
Leaving out of question the origin of thig second fire, we discovered 
a condition of affairs which was somewhat out of the ordinary, in 
that region, though common enough elsewhere. The soil was, owing 
to decaying vegetable matter, much like tinder. It would almost 
ignite from a spark, and then burn beneath the surface, travel, 
and reappear on the surface and again start a blaze. Sprinkling, 
or whipping out, or both combined, did not meet the emergency. 

There were few effective tools on hand for trenching around the 
flre, though we did the beat we could under the circumstances. 
Water was brought on the pack animals, the hose and force pump 
attached to the kegs and the water forced vertically down into the 
soil in the trench which we were able to make. Fortunately we were 
able to secure enough water to thus head off the flre. 

There is nothing new or striking in this method of heading eff 
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a ground firi'. Tlic important fact is the ease and certainty with 
which it was done. I remember very well where a forest fire was 
started in Sullivan connty, in a &oil composed of humus and sphag- 
num moss,- in an exceedingly dry summer. It reiiuired weeks to 
suppress it, and every available method of conveying water to 
the place was used. Our pack train would have solved the problem in 
a single day. 

We are now prepared to make another ioiprovemeht in our method 
of forest flie fighting. A flie wagon has been expressly built for 
the purpose of conveying to a point, as m^ar the forest fire as a 
wagon can go, everything the peculiar nature ojf the service requires. 
Every utensil is kept constantly on the wagon, and in perfect order. 
All that is required is to hitch the horses to wagon and go. On 
the wagon are four men : 1st, the wagon master; 2nd, the driver; 3rd, 
the two men who are to use the force pump. There are al&o four 
ten-gallon kegs filled with water for the pumps, a five-gallon keg of 
fresh water for drinking purposes, six axes for brushing out a back- 
firing line, six rakes for clearing away the leaves, shovels and mat- 
tocks for trenching or throwing earth on fire, canvass buckets for 
carrying water, chains for dragging burning logs to safe points, 
pack saddles to carry water when the end of the wagon road is 
reached. Food for one day is kept in the wagon, and a1so*an emer- 
gency case of medicine. 

The wagon master is held absolutely rps|K)nsibIe for every article 
on this wagon.. He alone has possession of the key to the house 
where the wagon is kept. He and the driver remain with the wagon 
to guard it, to issue the utensils and food and to remove the wagon 
and the riding horses to a point of safety if the fire advances to a 
dangerous proximity. 

Want of such preparedness lias cost the State thousands of dol- 
lars within a few years. It would seem that during the-flre season 
such fire wagons should be kept constantly out on the patrol in cer- 
tain of oui; most tire infested regions. 

It is probable that a portable chemical engine should be added to 
the wagon equipment, and possibly adapted also to a pack saddle. 
Upon this point, we await the result of experiments. Upon one point, 
however, there is no doubt. The "happy go lucky" methods of fight- 
ing forest fires should be superseded at once by a carefully matured 
plan, operated with the aid of anything and everything which will 
lead to a prompt suppression of the fire. 

The most costly, most dangerous, and most unnecessary element 
in the whole forestry problem is the forest fire. 

That it can be reduced is a certainty, provided the force is in- 
structed, systematized, and prop<'rly equipped. 
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DEPARTMENT OF POREaTRT. 



EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS MADE TO THE DEPARTMENT BY 
FOREST RANGERS IN 1905. 



No flreB. 



Adams County. 



Franklin County. 

Seventy-five to 100 acres on Caledonia Division; little loss to 
standing timber, as tlie forest was damp; supposed to have been set 
on flro. Twenty-five acres in Allan's Valley; little damage;-" fire 
started from lumber operation. 

Bedford County. 

Twenty-five acres of barren brush land; constables did their duty 
and suppressed the fire at a cost of |19.00 

Clinton County. 

Fifty acres; little damage to standing timber; fire originated from 
a lumbering engine, 

Huntingdon County. 

Small fire in brush; "I never saw a constable at a flre;" set by an 
engine. 

Juniata County. 
No fires, 

Lycoming County. 

About 400 acres; no loss worth mentioning; constables did their 
duty; cost to suppress about $60.00; origin unknown. 

Mifflin County. 
No fires. 

Pike County. 

About seventy-five acres in Palmyra township, killing only a little 
brush; probably started in cow pasture, or l)y huckleberry pickers. 

Three thousand acres; all young timber killed; 100,000 feet destroy- 
ed; constables did nothing; fire siipjiosed to have been set ma- 
liciously because of the requiring of a jiennit to camp on State land, 
and by reason of jealousy, and the suppression of timber stealing. 

Seven hundred and sixty acres in Porter, Lackawaxen, and Bloom- 
ing Grove townships; little damage; no constables at this fire; set 
by railroad or hunters. 
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Potter County. 

Three acres in Keating township; no loss to Btanding timber; fire 
started from the railroad. 

Eight hundred acres in Summit and Wharton townships; a dense 
second growth destroyed; constables were present and did their duty; 
fire was caused by railroad engines and burning of fallow. 



No flres. 
No flres. 



Snyder County. 
Tioga County. 



EXCERPTS FROM REPORTS MADE TO THE DEPARTMENT ST 
FOREST RANGERS IN 1906. , 



Adams County. 
(See Franklin County:) 
Bedford County. 
Two hundred and twenty-five acres in November; loss small. 

Clinton County. 
No fires. 

FranMin County. 
Four thousand acres, running into Adams county; five fires, one 
started from an engine; loss in all upwards of fl,00O. liire on Dale 
tract; little damage. 

Fulton County, 

Four hundred acres in Allen's Valley; ran into Franklin county; 
7,500 feet destroyed; started from charcoal burning; constables in- 
curred an expense of about |175.00. 

Huntingdon County. 
No fires. 

Lycoming County. 
No fires. 

Mifflin County. 

About 2,000 acres of sprout timber burned in Brown township; 
little damage; constables did their duty; fire maliciously started. 
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Pike County. 

Four buodred acres in Green township; no large timber killed; 
fire supposed to have been started maliciously. 

Three thousand seven hundred acres in Porter township; 7,500 
feet destroyed; all standing timber killed. The township elects no 
constable. 

Eight hundred and fifteen acres in Porter township; the young 
growth hurt; older timber not injured; loss about f500.00. 

Potter County. 
No fires. 

Snyder County. 

About ten acres in Adams township; little loss; constables present 
and incurred an expanse of about |12; fire accidentally started from 
, burning brush on private land. 



One thousand acres iu Morris, Shippen, and Delmar townships; 
little loss; constables were present and incurred an expense of about 
fl35.00; supposed to have started from the railroad. 
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THE COLLIER'S CABIN. 



Learned societies have tbonght it worth while to rescue from 
oblivion, by publication of illustrations and descriptions, whatever 
would throw light upon a departed or a disappearing civilization. 
Our general government has, with a like pnrpose in mind, devoted 
vasts sums of money to publication of books concerning the modes 
of life of our aboriginal tribes. Whatever illustrates human life be- 
comes a link in the chain of universal history. 

Hence, I deem it worth while to illustrate a form of forest life 
which at one time was quite common in this State, and which was 
a n&cessary part of what was then the most important manufactur- 
ing interest of the Commonwealth-— the production of charcoal iron. 

In the early history of this industry the wood from which the 
charcoal was made was usually found near the homea of those who 
cut it or burned it. But an enormous quantity was required. In 
fact, in order to render their supply of charcoal certain, it was often 
the custom of the 'iron masters" to purchase "blocks of woodland" 
containing from ten to twenty, or more, thousand acres. When the 
wood adjacent to the furnace or forge was cut the "choppers" were 
no longer able to live at their homes. The "coaling" was sometimes 
ten to twelve miles from where the charcoal was consumed. Early 
in the morning a huge wagon drawn by six fine, well trained mules 
would start out, and it was often evening before it returned with its 
load. 

As a rule, the men who "chopped and coaled" saw nothing of their 
families from Monday morning until Saturday night, when working 
on "jobs" which were remote from the furnace where the brittle pig 
iron was produced, or from the forge where it was converted into the 
tenacious wrought iron. 

All this was before the day when a saw mill was constantly 'with- 
in easy reach. Wages were low. "Money was money." Boards had 
first to be bought and then hauled for miles. It was hardly worth 
while to make them V>y the tedious process of "pit-sawing." 

Tlie wood chopiwr and tlie collier in their power of adapting them- 
selves to circumstances, were but one degree removed from the 
hunter, who lived in the woods from choice. They sheltered them- 
selves as best they could. This. necessity evolved the cabin, an illus- 
tration of which accompanies this sketch. Plate No. 14. 
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It is doubtful whether or Qot there is in use at this time in Peon- 
sylvania one of these cabins. It is hardly likely that another one 
will ever be built. 

In order to secure an exact reproduction of the early form, I em- 
ployed the three old men, whose photographs are found in the front 
of the illustration, to build just such a cabin as they were accustomed 
to live in when they were "chopping and coaling for the furnace." 
They are veterans, a few survivors of a ouce numerous, honest, and 
vigorous class. 

In building, the ground is first cleaned and leveled. Then four 
forked posts, each from eight to tcu feet long, are locked at the 
top, much as soldiers stack their arms. The larger ends of these 
posts are spread out to enclose the desired space, which is usually 
about ten feet, with about the same height in the center. The four 
posts are supposed to stand on an imaginary circle which is now to 
be completed by filling in the sjiate between the posts with smaller 
poles, "butt ends" to the ground and smaller ends in the apex of the 
structure. These poles are carefully packed in, so as to make an 
almost tight frame work when one stands inside and looks out. Over 
these poles there is placed a thick covering of straw, when it contd 
be had, or of leaves when straw was not available. Then over all 
a thick coating of dirt was thrown. 

Such a cabin, when completed, was supposed to turn rain or melt- 
ing snow. Even if it did so completely, it soon became very damp 
after a storm unless fire was kept up. 

On one side, two openings were left, the one for a Are place and 
the other for a door. The former being merely a fireplace, a curtain 
of stones, to which one might have access from the inside. It was 
seldom more than six feet high and often much less. It ensured 
good ventilation under all circumstances. The doorway was just 
large enough to allow one to enter the cabin in comfort, and the 
door was made by nailing two boards together by means of cross 
pieces. It was closed by leaning the door up against the doorway. 

On a frame of poles within the cabin a few boards were laid, and 
on these straw, or clean leaves, over these the blankets and comforts, 
which constituted the bed, w:ere placed. The inmates slept with 
their feet toward the fire and their heads back under the poles of the 
opposite side. 

If one disregards the aesthetic element, it might be safely said 
that the woodsmen spent comfortable winters in these temporary 
structures. They had plenty of food, good health, warm clothing, 
and an abundance of fire wood. In addition to this it frequently 
happened that there were several other cabins within easy reach. 
The long winter evenings were passed before a roaring fire. Those 
who were mechanically inclined made axe handles, splint brooms, 
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aod oftCD laurel root pipes. There was generally a ready sale for 
these things at the nearest store. The pipes were especially in de- 
mand, for it was the labor of love with the whittler to make them 
both neat and unique, and time was squandered on them. 

They were snaky places, these cabins, in snmmer. Often rattle- 
snakes, copperheads, and blacksnakes would find their way in and 
conceal themselves under the bed, or among the leaves and poles 
overhead. They would appear unexpectedly, to the discomfort of 
those dwelling in the cabins, and be found coiled up on the beds or 
lying of a cool day before the fire. On one occasion when the 
choppers were at dinner, a rattlesnake dropped from the poles and 
leaves above, down into the frying pan which was on the table, and 
which contained the meat the men intended to eat. 

Yet I have never heard of anyone in these cabins being bitten 
by a poisonous snake. A most truthful old woodman said to me: 
"The snakes didn't seem to want to bite us. One morning I foun^ 
a rattlesnake curled up on the foot of my bed. He could have killed 
-me if he wanted to." As a safeguard the choppers in-summer time 
kept one or more toads in the cabin. So long as a toad was visible 
they were sure there was no snake in the cabin. If the toads dis- 
appeared the choppers became suspicious, and search through the 
cabin was at once instituted. 

The food of the men consisted principally of bread, salt pork, 
potatoes, beans, onions, coffee, molasses, and occasionally applebut- 
ter. It was brought into the woods usually by teams, which took 
the charcoal out, or was carried in on the backs of those who con- 
sumed it, if no teams came. 

There was a deep, heavy frying pan, with three legs, a side handle 
and a top, cast in the furnaces for the use of those "working in the 
jobs." It received a variety of names. Skillet, spider, dutch bake 
oven, were all applied to it, 

A favorite "mess" of the men was to slice what pork and potatoes 
they thought they could eat, place them together in the skillet, 
with a little water, put it on the flre, place the heavy cast-iron lid 
on the skillet and cover the lid with a shovelful of coals, and "let it 
cook." For a hungry man a more savory meal could not be found. 
A robust chopper once said to me: "It is the iiind of grrtb that sticks 
to the ribs." The phrase was not elegant, but it was so expressive 
that I often afterwards thought of the combination of nourishing 
food, fresh air, and the immunity against disease which these men 
possessed. 

During the summer, or whenever the weather was fine, the cabin- 
men were apt to sleep out of doors, in the woods. In fact, the cabin 
was a good place to retreat into when, from storm or cold, it was 
uncomfortable outside; but it was, after all, less pleasant than out- 
side, in good weather. ■ 
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The cabin was certainly well ventilated, so that the life of these 
hardy, well-fed men was an open air one. 

It had long been noticed that however much they might gutter 
from aches and pains of a rhenmatic character that they almost 
never died from tuberculosis. Apparently they were immune. It 
was certainly true that inhalation of carbonaceous dust did in the 
anthracite mines produce what was known as miners' tuberculosis; 
but here were these men constantly inhaling particles of carbon in 
their ont of door life, and seldom or never dying from tuberculosis. 
Clearly the only explanation was that the one set lived in the 
open air and the other in the impure atmosphere of an nndergconnd 
mine. 

Such was the known immunity of the charcoal burner to the disease 
that sixty-flve years ago Dr. Abraham Rothrock, then practicing 
medicine in Mifflin county, was in fhe habit of ordering his tubercu- 
losis patients to go and live with the colliers. Neither he, nor any 
of his contemporaries Huspected that the disease could be conveyed 
from one person to another by any other method than inheritance. 
That it is ever so conveyed, is now doubted, though it is well known 
fhat association of the tuberculous with the non-tubercnloua may 
lead to the development of the disease in the latter. 

However, so far as I am aware, in no instance was the disease 
contracted by the cabin mates of the afflicted person. An atmos- 
phere in which one could contract the disease would be a bad atmos- 
phere in which to live for a cure. 

Those facts are all highly interesting, now that so many imposing, 
well-appointed buildings for cure of tuberculosis by fresh air and 
generous feeding dot the land and work wonders which would 
astonish the doctors who once believed in drugs and in keeping ont 
the night air. They serve to illustrate that great revolutions come 
slowly, hardly ever in the lifetime of one generation, and that after 
aU, the collier's cabin must be regarded as one of the predecessors 
of the sanatorium for consumptives. 
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HOW SHOULD OUR FUTURE FOREST LANDS BE TAXED?* 



The followiag is a tardy compliance with a promise made aer- 
eral monthB ago to diecusH id the columns of "Forest Leaves" the 
very important and pressiag eubject of taxation affecting the re- 
forestation of the waste, barren, and cut-over lands in our State. 

All observing persons, all land owners, and all those who have 
to do with the lumber interests of our country, know that es con- 
ditions now are no reforestation of those lands, whether naturally or 
artificially attempted, can take place while fires are allowed to 
devestate them or assessors allowed, as heretofore and now, to fix 
such values upon them and tbe young timber growing theteon, as 
may make it so unprofitable to owners as to cause them to refrain 
from attempting it. 

It is well known that in the past many owners of valuable tim- 
ber tracts have been forced, from heavy taxation, to cut and throw 
their product upon a glutted market to save that product from practi- 
cal confiscation; and this sort of work has done much towards bring- 
ing about tbe present deplorable state of depleted forests. 

Forest fires can and must be controlled, and it is gratifying to 
know that public sentiment is awakening to the necessity of it, 
and that fires, especially upon State reservations, are less frequent. 
While it may seem hopeless now, awakened public opinion brought 
to bear upon the careless, heedless offender, and the law upon the 
wilful one, will and must settle the matter without disagreement; 
but it is not so with the question of taxation. Regarding that, men 
may disagree, as their varied interests may be involved, but all 
should admit that taxation should be so adjusted that it shall be 
equal, just, and fair as possible, and the general welfare subserved. 

There is no tax for State purposes levied upon land in Pennsyl- 
vania, and whatever may be levied upon realty must, therefore, be 
local. The rate of such local taxation varies with the needs of the 
' community, and only the so called rural districts can, in the very 
nature of the case, place a tax upon land with young and growing 
timber on it. Therefore, any tax tbat shall fall upon land, conse- 
quent upon growing young trees thereon, must, necessarily, fall 
heavier upon rural districts than on towns and cities. That inequal- 
ity should be relieved as much as possible, for the towns and cities 
require timber as much as the rural districts. 
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Article IX, Boction 1, of our State Constitution, piovides that "all 
taxes shall be uniform uj>oii the same class of subjects." It is held 
that, under this clause, land cannot be exempted from taxation, save 
wliere it shall be used for public purposes. This view is certainly 
logical and must be correct, and iu the scheme I shall propose for 
relieving joung growing timber from taxation, until such time as 
it shall reach an age wherein it shall have a commercial value when 
cut, will in no way conflict with tliat conclusion. 

There can b(^ no truthful denial but that the assessor of the past 
(and he of the present time is of the same mind), persistently laid 
a heavy valuation ujion all land having growing or standing timber 
upon it, and what he has been doing in the past he will be almost cer- 
tain to do in the future, unless positively forbidden. 

Our Legislature has cudeavored to circumvent him to a certain ex- 
tent by providing for a rcbatu of taxes, not to exceed forty-five 
cents per acre, on land which may have three hundred or more grow- 
ing young trees upon..it, but he promptly puts that rebate out of 
action by increasing the valuation on that or the remainder of the 
owner's holdings, and in this it may be reasonably expected that tlie 
county commissioners will uphold him. It must in some way be so 
fixed that it will be impossible to impose a tax on growing trees, 
or the owner thereof, until such trees have a value as a merchantable 
commodity if cut. Without that restraint no one need expect that 
land owners will plant or care for trees when (hey must wait half 
a century for returns on their investment and, in addition, endure 
increasing taxation besides. 

But can this be done? Can we separate the products of the land 
from the land itself for the purposes of taxation? It is an estab- 
lished principle in taxation that land taxes may be measured by area, 
or they may be measured by rents — which, in a sense, is a product — 
or by value; and no matter which system prevails we primarily fix 
the value, in most cases, by what the land may produce. But sup- 
pose the rental or product of the land shall not be available in any 
possible way for half a century or more; can any one give a good 
reason why such rental or product should be subject to an annual 
and increasing tax? 

That a tax should be levied and paid when the rental or product 
is received or becomes of merchantaTile value is not questioned nor 
proposed; but what is suggested is, that such an extension of time 
should be given as will iiermit the holder of the land to be in a 
position to realize on his, thus far, non-paying investment, and then 
tax for full worth as on other property. In other words, tax the 
land annually as land, according to the Constitution, but at no higher 
rate than if no trees were growing upon it, and when such trees 
arrive at a marketable age, and salable, if cut for any purpose, then 
tax the trees, which are simply the product, as well as the lan^-I^JlC 
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Do we separate the land from its products in the matter of taxa- 
tion in our State? Most assuredly. The act of the Legislature re- 
ferred to {see act approved April 20, 1905), practically does that by 
partially relieving the land of taxation. Timber growing on land 
may be assessed to one party while the land is assessed to another. 
The case is the same with coal— both products of the land. Whether 
timber of suitable age, or coal lying in the ground, should be taxed 
before removal for sale is a question not, at this stage of the argu- 
ment, under consideration, but the United States Government, by 
act of Congress, permits dutiable good's to be stored in bonded ware- 
houses without payment of duty until removed for sale, and the law 
is the same in certain eases where an excise duty — Internal Reve- 
nue—is not collected until the goods are taken from the bonded 
warehouses. But in regard to the timber trees referred to, the dif- 
ference claimed between them and the young growing ones is, that 
one is ripe and now merchantable, if cut, while the other is not, nor 
can be for a long time, and the contention is that taxes should not 
be levied until the growing trees shall have, at the time taxation 
begins, a then present value. 

In this State we do not tax colts or young cattle until they are 
four years old— an age in which they are esteemed to have a mer- 
chantable value. A farmer may thus make a business of growing 
young cattle and young horses and disposing of them without being 
subject to taxation at all. Thus is the product of the land separated 
from the land itself in taxation. 

The value of young trees is purely prospective. It may never ma- 
terialisie. Pire, disease, or insects may destroy it. It has no mar- 
ketable value until large enough for use, and it cannot be conceived 
that our Constitution contemplates taxing non-existent or prospec- 
tive values. It is real ones, actual ones, present ones that should be 
the subjects of taxation. 

It is pertinent to remark that there is more or less land in every 
county in our State that is unsuited for the general purposes of agri- 
culture — land from which all merchantable timber has been removed 
or killed by fire. All such is subject to taxation under our Consti- 
tution, and, as the law now stands, any trees that may now exist 
there, or may come to grow upon it in time, may be considered by 
the assessor as having a value, when, in fact, the only value that can 
be conceived is a prospective one. The assessor may assnme such 
value as he se^s fit and add it, increasing it each year, to that of the 
land for the purpose of taxation. That is our present system right 
in the face of the fact fliat no revenue can be received for many 
years, and the further fact that this prospective value may be wiped 
out at any time by fire or disease. At the very beat, land devoted 
to tree-growing cannot escape bearing a heavy burden. It should 
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be placed in a separate class from tliat devoted to the general pur- 
poses of agriculture. A little computation will show how unequally 
it stands when compared with others. 

It is certainly fair to assume that three dollars p«r acre is the 
net annual income from cultivated land after taxes and all legiti- 
mate charges in cultivating it have been considered. In forty years — 
the time required for nearly all our valuable timber trees to 
grow to be at all suitable for merchantable timber, and most of them 
require sixty or more years — ^the sum received will amount to |120. 
As the owner gets the money each year he has the use of it, and it 
is but right that interest should be added. Simple interest at five 
per cent, would increase the sum to f2i0, while compound interest 
— and that is what should be reckoned— would make it amount to 
f376.14. 

Now, take an acre upon which trees shall be planted. No ineomf 
at all equal to cost of planting and care, up to forty years, can bt 
received, except in the case of one or two species of quick-growinf 
trees used for special purposes, and, should no additional tax con- 
sequent upon the growth of trees be put upon it, and a tax of only 
three cents per acre be levied upon it to meet the requirements of 
the Constitution, the owner will, in forty years, have paid out ?1.20 
in taxes, and putting compound interesl on this the amount will be 
f3,76. One case shows a gain of 1376.14 and the other a loss of |3.76, 
to say nothing of the nse of the money invested in planting trees 
and caring for them. One shows an annual net return of five per 
cent, on land valued at |60 per acre that in all probability was not 
assessed at one-half that amount, and the other a loss of three cents 
per acre on whatever sum you choose to value the land at. One must 
look in vain for uniformity here. 

But what can be said in defense of adding to the burden of the 
timber land by assessing an assumed, prospective value upon it? 
If such shall be persisted in it will amount to absolute prohibition 
of reforestation in this State. Under the very best system that can 
be devised the owners of land will not be eager to engage in an en- 
terprise that will take so long a time to materialize. 

But can a better system that that now in vogue be devised? That 
is the problem before us, and it is a very serious one. Taxation is 
a profound and perplexing question and, at best, must be a matter 
of compromise. However, the task of reforming our system will 
never be accomplished unless some p1an.shall be proposed, and, claim- 
ing that a better plan is possible, the following is put forth for con- 
sideration : 

Let a board of competent freeholders of the county be appointed 
by the court, or elected for that purpose, whose duty it shall be to 
fix a valuation on any and all lands which the owners tbereof shall 
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elect to devote excluaiTelv to growing trees of anch species aa are 
aaitable for merchantable iumber. This Talnation to be made eyerj 
ten years, and in no case to be greater per acre than the lowest vala- 
atiou placed by the asHessor on any non-agricultural, barren, tree- 
leaa, or waste land of any aort within the connty. An appeal to 
court from this valuation shall be allowed any land owner, and, 
upon hearing, the court shall have power to determine the sum. 

If any land owner, whether non-resident or resident, shall elect 
to devote any portion of his land exclusively to tree-growing for 
commercial purposes he shall give notice, in proper form, to the 
assessor of the district in which snch land may he located, and the - 
assessor shall at once report the same to the county commissioners, 
who shall promptly lay it before the judge of the Conrt of Qaarter 
Sessions of the county. Thereupon the court shall call upon the De- 
partment of Forestry of the State to appoint an expert in forestry, 
who shall at once examine the premises and decide whether they are 
suitable for growing trees of such species aa will make good, mar- 
ketable lumber, and to decide what species of trees shall be cared for, 
if snch are growing on the land, and also to decide what additional 
ones, if any, must be planted, or whether all must be planted, and 
In all cases to determine how many and what species. 

If the report shall be favorable, and the land owner become obli- 
gated to the country to conduct tree-planting and tree-growing on 
said land in accordance with the directions and conditions which the 
Forestry Department may formulate and exact, then, when so 
planted or devoted to tree-growing, said land shall not be assessed 
at a higher rate nor taxed more per acre than the valuation set 
upon it by the board appointed for that purpose or the court, on 
appeal, had fixed, nntil the trees growing thereon shall be large 
enough to prodoce good, merchantable lumber and cot therefor. In 
case of planted trees this period of time should not be fixed for less 
than forty-five years, except where quicfe-growing trees shall be 
raised, for special purposes other than sawed timber. 

If, at any time, the owner of any such land shall fail to maintain, 
in some stage of growth, awch a number of trees as the Department 
of Forestry shall deem reqniaite — a designation of such number to 
be furnished the connty commissioners — then the land shall be re- 
moved from the list of tree-growing lands and be subject to taxation 
RS other lands in like condition are in the county. 

Whenever the owner of any snch tree-growing land shall deem 
it advisable to cut down and remove any or all of the trees grovring 
thereon, he shall apply to the commissioners of the county for a 
valuation of such timber trees growing thereon as he shall elect 
to cut and remove for nse or sale, and on such removal he shall pay 
to the proper collectors s total tax of not more than two per cent. 
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on the sum fixed by the county commiasioners, Appea! to the court 
from this valuation shall be at all times a matter ot right. 

If any trees shall be removed at anj time in order to permit a 
better development of those remaining, the value of the trees so 
removed shall not be liable to any tax ualeBS the value in the 
Ticinity shall be more than the cost of removal oi' sale, nor shall 
ench firewood as may be necessary for uae in the ownei-'g house or 
the house of any tenant thereon, in bis service, be liable to any tax. 

Ittie tax which may fall due at the time of cutting of said trees 
shall be a lien upon tlie same, and upon the land on which they grow, 
and when the same shall be cut and removed the tax muBt be paid 
by the party bo cutting and removiiig tlieiii. 

Much detail is necessarily omitted in the foregoing, the object 
being to show, in a general way, a method to relieve tree-growing 
land from unjust taxation, yet give to the public fund its due and 
equitable proportion of tax on property when that property becomes 
of merchantable value, but not before. 

If putting a tax on timber when sold shall not be thought advia- • 
able, then when the trees shall arrive at an age when some can be 
profitably removed for sale, say at the age of forty-five years from 
time of planting or electing to cafe for growing trees for lumber 
that may be growing on the Itind at such time, a certain portion 
' of said land may become taxable as timber land now i«. If, on arriv- 
ing at the age of forty-five years, one'twentieth shall be set apart 
for such taxation, and a twentieth each year thereafter until all shall 
become taxable, an age of sixty-flve years will be reached. Some of 
our timber trees will have then arrived at a suitable age for the 
manufacture of lumber; but if the owner shall not then elect to 
cut the timber he will be paying tax on his land same as now. In 
this system there should be no tax levied when the tiniber is cut, 
for the tax began beTore that was fit and suitable for lumber. 

But it may be said that in both these proposed systems the tim- 
ber has all the time been growing in value, but has paid no tax. 
True, but it has all the time been costing its owner money^the 
iise of money invested in the land and in the planting of trees and 
caring for them, and he has received no revenue — nothing to pay 
taxes with. The same can be said of buildings or constructions for 
any purpose which may be going on for the improvement of property. 
But who claims the right to tax such improvements until completedj 
providing they are pushed forward to completion as rapidly as pos- 
sible? 

To suppose that our National and State governments will be able, 
from their limited holdings, to supply this country with the requis- 
ite amount of timber that our civilization demands is to suppose 
what cannot occur, Individuals, municipalities, corporations, eoni. 
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paoies and trustees of estates must engage in tree growing and tbat 
speedily, or there will be so disastrous a timber famine tbat the car 
of progress in this country will not only cease to advance, but will 
go backward. Some relief and protection to tree growing must be 
given or it will cease. Whoever may engage in it will suffer enougb 
in waiting for it to mature and tying up money invested in the en- 
terprise, and Bhould be exempt from taxation in any form. Pull re- 
lief cannot be given under our Constitution, and it should be amend- 
ed. It should conform to the changed condition of things. With ua 
tree growing is new. It is unlike any other enterprise, becauae of the 
long period of time taken to bring returns. At present only auch re- 
lief as has been here suggested, or in some other form which will pre- 
vent confiscation, can be given by our State. But the government 
of the United States can and should aid in the matter, A bounty on 
tree growing would be of far more benefit to the country at lat^e 
than a bounty on beet sugar, and a free distribution of tree seeds and 
young trees of equal, if not gl-eater, benefit ihan free garden seeds, 

Since writing the foregoing I have discovered that Dr. J, T. Bloth- 
rock, former Commissioner of Forestry of this State, now of the For- 
estry Commission, held substantially the same views of the injus- 
tice of taxing growing timber that I have set forth. This he did in 
an article entitled "Vanishing Industries," published in the Report 
of the State Board of Agriculture for 1894, page 223, a part of which 
is here given. I make this reference with great pleasure, as the 
doctor thus saw, in the early days of the forestry movement, what 
must sooner or later be met. I was not aware of this declaration of 
the doctor's when I sent you the article, or I most certainly would 
have given credit to this worthy pioneer whose clear vision saw what 
gbould and must be done. 

' Very truly youra, 

■ ; S. B. ELLIOTT. 

"As for the taxation of standing timber, one may as well come out 
on distinct platform at once; it is wrong, both to the owner and to 
the Commonwealth, but chiefly to the latter. It is false in princi- 
ple, for it taxes a man for a benefit which he has not yet received. 
If a timber owner holds land twenty years and then sells it at an 
advanced price, he receives his increment and income, for both of 
which he should pay. So also he should when he realizes on his in- 
vestment by cutting the trees. But, taxing standing timber ia not 
only false in principle, but pernicious in its results, because it is 
confiscating (practically) the lands, to avoid which the owner cuts 
the trees, and so inflicts an injury (as things now are) on the State. 
Ijct the State receive its income when the owner gets his. There are 
known methods of doing this. 
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"It is objected that if growing timber is exfmpted from taxation, it 
would work a wrong to the poorest counties, becaoae it would leave 
them without requisite funds for opening and repairing roads. This, 
of course, would be bad enough, but is it any worse than tailing the 
taxes and failing to repair the roads? Tlie argument may prove too 
much. 

"Let us look just a little down into the future: This good road 
question is a rising one. It will not down. It has come to stay and 
we may frankly meet the issue. The State requires ready means 
of communication from place to place. Without them we should be 
largely at the mercy of the railroads. In proportion as these are 
good we are less dependent on the railroads. 

"iN'ow, Is it not possible that we should be taking a step on which 
the wisdom of the future would pronounce favorably if we were to 
do this? 

"Remove the tax from standing timber until it is sold or cut. And 
whatever revenue a township loses by fhus exempting the timber, let 
the State restore, to be expended under competent supervision in 
maintaining a proper road system in that township. 

"It will be observed that this grants the largest aid just where 
need of development is greatest, and that the State helps itself as 
much, or more, than it helps the townships." 



GAME PRESERVES. 



Under the provisions of the Act of May 11, 1905, P. L. 451, it is 
provided that the Game Commissioners, with the assistance of the 
Commissioner of Forestry, may establish preserves for game or 
places of refuge to which game of all kinds may retreat within the 
forest reserves. The need of some such reservation has long been 
apparent to sportsmen in this State and it is believed that their es- 
tablishment will result in the keeping of large quantities of game 
withia the State in such localilies where the game itself will receive 
considerable protection. 

The full text of the Act ia as follows: 

"AN ACT 

"Authorizing the Board of Game Commissioners of the Comnion- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to establish and maintain, within the 
Forestry Reservations of this Commonwealth, preserves for the 
protection and propagation of deer, wild turkey, partridge, qnail, 
wood cock and wild pigeons, and making an appropriation for 
the purpose of stocking and propagating the same. 
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"Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That it shall be lawful for the 
Board of Game Commissioners of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, by and with the consent of the Commissioner of Forestry, to 
establish within the State Reservations public game preserves, for 
the protection and propagation of deer, wild turkey, partridge, quail, 
woodcock and wild pigeons, subject to such regulations as may be 
established by the Board of Game Commissioners. 

"Section 2. That the sum of six thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, be and the same is hereby specifically 
appropriated to the Board of Game Commissioners of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania for the purpose of the establishment of such 
preserves and for equipping, stocking and maintaing the same, 

In accordance with the above Act, upon request of the Game Com- 
mission and acceded to by the Commissioner of Forestry, three game 
preserves have been established. The first is located in the heart 
of the Hopkins Reservation, at the headwaters of Fish Dam Run, 
and inclndes an area approximately of four square miles. To mark 
off the boundary of the preserve a light iron wire has been carried 
around and fastened to trees and sticks, and at a height so great 
that it cannot interfere with the entrance or exit of game of any kind. 
No other demarkation is made except a sufficient and necessary cut- 
ting of the brush immediately upon the line, where the game patrol 
may guard the preserve and also well posted with printed notices 
stating the object of the preserve and requesting persons to keep 
outside the wire. 

The Pish Dam Run outer line was run during the early months of 
antumn and a deputy game protector from the beginning of the open 
season until tl|^ close has been kept regularly on the ground. While 
some little and unimportant dissatisfaction was felt by a few who 
looked upon the reservation as tfieir individual and exclusive hunt- 
ing region, the project has in general met with the approval of the 
people and it certainly will result in great protection to the game 
in that region. Within the preserve there is a diversified surface 
consisting of high mountain, low ravine, and many permanent 
springs along the border of which grass remains green throutihout 
the year. It is believed that the game will soon learn that here it is 
free from molestation and in case of pursuit will naturally retreat 
within. ' 

The second preserve has been established in Pine township, Clear- 
field county, where warrants numbers 4262, 4263 and 4199 have been 
set aside by the Commissioner of Forestry for the use of the Game 
Commission and around which a similar wire has been placed. 

The third preserve has been located in the heart of the Mont Alto 
division of the South Mountain Reservation and the wire to mark its 
limits is being put into position during the present winter. 

to the pro- 
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tection of game fish, fishing is still permitted withiD the preserve, but 
no hunting or shooting. 

It is understood and particularly stipulated that the protection of 
game preserves shall in no wise interfere with the work of the De- 
partment of Forestry. 

During the open game season all persons are forbidden to enter the 
preserves, except those in the employ of the Department of Forestry 
who may be called there on otBcial business for the prosecution of 
forestal work and employes of ihe Game Commission who have au- 
thority to enter the preserves, but only for the purpose of remov- 
ing a dead or wounded animal, or for the pui-pose of arresting per- 
sons who may have violated the law or the rules of the preserve. In 
the matter of hunting, however, the officers and employes of the 
Department of Forestry and those of the Game Commission are upon 
exactly the same footing as other persons, and no privileges of hunt- 
ing are or can be extended to them to the exclusion of others. 

From the good results which it is believed will fliw from the estab- 
lishment of game preserves, and which has indeed already been evi- 
denced, it is likely that the Game Commission with the assistance of 
the Commissioner of Forestry will from time to time locate preserves 
in other reservations. 



STATEMENT BY DR. J. T. ROTHEOOK OF MONEY RECEIVED 
BY CONTRIBUTION FROM ISOl TO DECEMBER 31, 1906, AT 
SOUTH MOUNTAIN CAMP SANATORIUM; ALSO STATE- 
MENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM THE SAME FUND FOB 
THE SAME PERIOD. « 



Receipts. 
1901. 

Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe, |100 00 

Mrs. Arthur Lea, 25 00 

Mrs. J. P. Luiidy, 25 00 

Miss Caroline Pearson, 100 00 

Aug. 7, Harrisburg Civic Club, per Letitia G. Brady, 

treasurer, 65 00 

1902. 

Oct. 2, Mrs. Henry McCormick for camp, 50 00 

Oct. 20, Mrs. Henry McOoi-mick for cabins, 80 00 

1903. 

Jan. 3, Samuel Wagner and family, 50 00 

Feb. 18, Miss Murray, 10 00 

Feb. 25, Mr. William' S. Harv(-y, 100 00 

Feb. 25, Mr. George Thomas , .^Q^Wi,. 
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Aug. 3, Mr. VV. H. Boggs, .' 10 00 

Aug. 3, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 75 00 

Sept. 20, Dedication collection, 16 66 

Sept. 20, John E. Potter, Esq., 10 00 

Dec. 14, Mr. Frank G. Kennedy, Jr., 5 00 

Dec. 14, Mrs. J. P. Limdy, 25 00 

Dec. 17, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 25 00 

Dec. 17, Miss Carrie Shaffer, 1 00 

Dec. 22, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 25 00 

1904. 

Jan. 5, Helen May ("Willing Hands"), 1 00 

Jan. 19, , 100 00 

Jan. 19, , • 25 00 

Feb. 2, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 20 00 

Feb. 12, proceeds of lecture, 29 50 

Feb. 12, Ladies' Emerald Club, "YVaynesboi-o, 7 18 

Feb. 13, Corwin Elden, 1 00 

Feb. 13, Harrisburg Civic Club, Mrs. J. J. Chainbeilain, 36 00 

Feb. 29, George Elden, 2 00 

March 16, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 30 00 

March 22, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 25 00 

March 31, Mra. Taylor Scarlett, 40 00 

April 6, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 10 00 

April 18, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 25 00 

May 14, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 25 00 

May 21, Mary S. Lundy, 25 00 

June 21, sale of tent floor, 5 00 

June 23, Mrs. T. B. Kennedy, 10 00 

July 11, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 19 55 

Aug. 16, W. P. Sharpless for C. M., 5 00 

Sept. 19, Mrs. E. B. Coxe, 100 00 

Oct. 10, Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, 5 50 

Not, 24, Ellen P. Spurrier for Lancaster Branch Needle- 
work Guild of America, 5 00 

Dec. 19, Susan L. Jeffries for Wayne Saturday Club, 80 50 

1905. 

Jan. 10, Mary S. Lundy, 25 00 

Jan. 14, Miss Esther G. Ijeggett, 5 00 

.Jan. 28, Josephine Pope, treasurer Pennsylvania Women's 

Press Association, 5 00 

Feb. 4, Iris Club, I^ncaster, 83 12 

Feb. 23, Leonora M. Weand, Pottsfowa New Century Club, 25 00 

March 5, Mary S. Lundy, 25 00 

March 18, Miss Hanna R. Dixon, treasurer Kennett New 

Century Club, :" — --^.0&<M 
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April 11, Maria M.' Coxe, 100 00 

April 11, Matilda C. Markoe, 100 00 

April 12, Sopbia G. Ooxe, 200 00 

April 15, Mrs. Frank Jacobs, West Chester New Cen- 
tury Club, 5 00 

May 15, Langhorne Sorosis, per Mrs. T. Scarlett, 2 00 

May 15, Civic See. N. 0. Club of Cheater, per Mrs. Taylor 

Scarlett, 20 00 

July 13, West Chester N. C. Club for chairs for Assembly 

Building, 55 00 

Aug. 19, Fortnightly Club, Wyalusing, Mrs. C. J. Lewia, 10 00 

Oct. 27, Mary S. Lundy, 25 00 

Dec. 2, Mrs. J. H. Campbell, treasurer Women's Club, Me- 
dia, being proceeds of bazaar held by Mrs, Trimble Pratt 

and Miss Mary Wirz, 114 50 

Dec. 7, Woman's Club, Media, Mrs. Trimble Pratt, 1 00 

Dec. 8, Wayne Saturday Club, Mrs. W. K. Hawts, 9 OO 

Dec. 18, Woman's Club, Media, 1 00 

1906. 

Feb. 12, Anna C. Entrekiu in payment for Phoenixville ^ 

and Kennett Square cottage, money advanced by J. T. 

Bothrock, 10 00 

Feb. 15, Rebecca Ooxe per Mrs. M. M. Coxe, 100 00 

March 12, Miss Florence M. Dibert, Johnstown, 9 00 

March 22, Forestry Committee of Langhorne Sorosis Club, 

per Laura Hudson Curdy, 7 00 

Feb. 26, Pittsburg Twentieth Century Club, per Miss 

Dock, 25 00 

April 17, Miss Martha Fisher, Wilmington, Del., 3 00 

May 11, received from Lavinia W. Shafer {per 1. O. Wil- 
liams), in final payment of Phoenixville's share of cot- 
tage to J. T. Eothrock, S 00 

May 16, Mrs. George L. Armitage, treasurer New Century 

Club, Chester, Pa., 20 00 

July 13, Mrs. Annie M. Klee, Pennsylvania Lumbermen's 

Association, 25 00 

Sept. 4, John E. Potter, 6 00 

Nov. 27, Ladies* Literary Club of Athens and Sayre, Pa., 5 00 

Dec. 19, Saturday Clnb of Wayne, 15 00 

Dec. 19, Saturday Club of Wayne, per Florence M. Wood, 3 00 
Dec. 19, Woman's Club, Phoenixville (I. C. Williams), to 

furnish Phoenixville and Kennett Square cottage, .... 27 50 

12,544 77 
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£xpenditureEi. 
1901. 

For tents »56 76 

For laDterns BO 

For pails, 38 

For wash basins, 10 

For tin cups, 20 

Jniy 15, P. J. S., mainttnance, 25 00 

Aug. 15, F. J. S., paid H. Frankenfleld, 34 55 

Aug. 15, F. J. S., two weeks' allowance, 16 00 

Sept. 4, F J. S., two weeks' allowance, 16 00 

Oct. 3, F. J. S., two weeks* allowance, 16 00 

Oct. 24, F. J. S., Btove, 22 00 

Nov. 8, P. J. S., maintenance, 24 00 

Dec. 12, P. J. S., maintenance, ■ 16 00 

Dec. 19, P. J, S., maintenance (during smallpox), 16 00 

Dec. 23, F. J. S., and family, vaccination, Dr. Gregory, ■ . 15 00 

(12 miles drive, Stroudsburg and return.) 
1902. 

Jan. 27, F. J. S., maintenance 20 00 

April 14, F. J. S., maintenance, 10 00 

May 22, F. J. S., maintenance. 10 00 

Dec. 30, David Knepper, erecting cabins, 39 65 

i903. 

April 1, C. P. Miller & Co., oil stoves, Ac, 38 36 

April 3, David Knepper, for cabins, 116 05 

April 3, material for bed ticks, 8 00 

April 3, making bed ticks, Carrie Shafer, 3 00 

May 8, David Knepper, erecting cabins, 22 00 

May 26, F. S. Hickman, printiog camp regulations, 3 00 

June 5, J. T. Rothrock, cost of plowing Sanatorium garden, 2 00 

June 5, J. T. Rothrock, fumigating candles, 1 00 

June 13, M. Elden & Son, 7 25 

June 16, J. T. Rothrock, making bed ticks, 13 55 

June 22, F. S. Hickman, printing, 5 50 

June 22, cheesecloth, 5 20 

June 22, fumigating candles, 1 00 

July 1, sheets and pillow eases, 4 50 

Aug. 1, M. Elden & Son, making bed ticks, 17 81 

Aug. 3, for drugs, 3 30 

Sept. 7, Howard Yeager, hymn books and expresaage, . , 9 75 

Sept. 20, paid towards improvements, etc.,' 26 66 

Dec. 8, S. & G. maintenance, 5 00 

Dec. 17, Mrs. Klee, for S. & G. maintenance, 18 00 

Dec. 22, George Kauffman, for wood, 18 00 
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Dec. 22, Chas. Carbaugh, haaling,* - 23 80 

Dec. 22, Wm. Deywalt, wood cutting, 16 00 

Dec. 22, Jas. \V. Carbaagh, 14 00 

Dec. 22, J. M. Kauffman, 2 00 

Dec. 22, John Carbaugh _ 1 00 

Dec. 28, Jesse Thatcher, for formaldehyde, 17 50 

1904. 

Jan. 21, Chas. Carbaugh, hauling booka to camp, 50 

Jan. 28, Chas. Carbaugh, haaling 15 70 

Jan. 28, John A. Carbaugh, chopping, 7 00 

Jan, 28, Jas. W. Carbaugh, chopping, 11 50 

Jan. 28, Wm. Deywalt, chopping, 15 50 

Feb. 12, C. S. Bradford, lecture expenses 14 60 

Feb. 14, sending G, home 8 90 

Feb. 24, 8. maintenance, 5 00 

Feb. 29, George Stali'.v, five cords wood, 10 00 

Feb. 29, John Carbaugh, wood cutting, ^ 11 10 

Feb. 29, Wm. Deywalt, wood cutliof; 9 60 

Feb. 29, Chas. Carbaugh, hauling 18 70 

March 10, Medicine, 3 38 

March 24, Chris. Wagaman, wood, 10 00 

March 30, Wm. Deywalt, wood cutting 9 75 

March 31, J. W. Carbaugh, wood cutting 9 25 

March 31, Chas. Carbaugh, hauling, 29 00 

April 5, G-. H. Kauffman, wood, 3 00 

April 5, W, P. maintenance, 5 00 

April 6, Brinton & "Worth, Seeds, 5 68 

April 12, S. maintenance, 5 00 

April 12, W. P. maintenance 5 00 

April 18, C. Carbaugh, hauling, 11 90 

April 18, George Staley, 6 00 

April 28, J. Kauffman, hauling, 2 00 

April 28, J, W. Carbaugh, cutting wood, 2 00 

April 28, Wm. Deywalt, cutting wood, 5 00 

April 28, W. P. maintenance, 5 00 

April 28, C. H. M. maintenance 5 00 

May 2. M. Elden & Son, supplies, 43 00 

May 2, Chas. H. Hill, work for patients, 19 17 

May 31, C, M. maintenance, 10 00 

May 31, Wm. Deywalt, labor, 8 00 

May 31, C. H. Hlil, labor, ^ 9 00 

May 31, David Knepper, ' 30 91 

June 15, Jesse P. Thatcher, formaldehyde, 4 85 

June 21, C. M. maintenance, 5 00 

July 12, Clarence Jones, drugs, 62 46 

July 12, J. P. Thatcher, I 00 
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July 27, C. Oarbaugh, hauling, 

July 2T, C, H. Hill, labpr, 

Aug. 16, Dr. Wingate, druga and expreseage, 

Aug. 20, cash to C. M. from W. P. Sharpless, 

Aug. 26, Mrs. A. H. mainteDance, 

Sept. 30, C. W. D, maintenanco, 

Sept. 30, W. L, S. maiatenance, 

Oct. 21, H. W, Skiouer, fountain syringe, 

Oct, 28, Mrs. A, S. H. maintenance, 

Oct. 28, C. W. D. maintenance, 

Oct. 28, W. L. S. maintenance, 

Not, 1, Mrs, Klee, skirts for Mrs. H., 

Not. 1, G. E. Carbaugh, work on Sanatorium garden, . . 

Not. 1, C, E. Carbaugh, hauling Oct. 1 to Not. 1, 

Nov. 9, Jesse P. Thatcher, medicines, 

Nov, 9, cash toward maintenance of patients, 

Dec. 5, Mrs. A. S, H., maintenance, 

Dec, 6, C, E, Carbaugh, hauling 

Dee, 7, W. L. 8. maintenance, 

Dec, 15, C. P. Miller & Co,, springhouse stove and pipe,. - 
Dec. 19, medicines, 

1905. 

Jan. 10, medicines, 

Jan. 10, Misses M. maintenance, 

Jan. 30, three tons coal, John Green, 

Jan. .31, Chas. Carbaugh, tiauling, 

Feb. 13, Misses M, maintenance, 

Feb. 13, Miss S., 

Feb. 17, Miss S., 

Feb, 17, Misses M. maintenance, 

Feb. 24, Albert Carbaugh, labor, 

March 1, medicines, 

March 4, Miss S. maintenance, 

March 5, W, L, S, maintenance, 

March 5, 'Mrs. H, maintenance, 

March 7, lanterns, one-half doacn, 

Feb. 14, Paul von Boeckraann, pneumoxeter for camp use, 

Feb, 18, Money advanced on Chester county cottage, 

March 20, medicines, 

April 3, porch Phoenixville cottage, 

April 12, John Oreen, 4,100 pounds coal, 

April 14, Miss H. S. maintenance, 

April 17, S. D. maintenance, 

April 21, S, D. maintenance, 

April 21, Miss H. J. &. maintenance, 
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May 1, Mrs. Klee, maintenance fund, April and May, for 

needy patients, , 20 00 

May 1, 8. D. maintenance, 5 00 

^ay 1, Miss H. J. S. maintenance, 5 00 

May 4, Miss H. K, maintenance, 6 00 

May 5, medicines, 23 00 

May 10, Miss H. 8. maintenance, 6 00 

May 10, S, D, maintenance, 5 00 

May 13, medicines, 9 96 

May 25, S. D. maintenance, 10 00 

May 25, H. S. maintenance, 10 00 

May 25, B. J. G. maintenance, 20 00 

June 1, S. D, maintenance; 5 00 

June 1, H. S, maintenance, 6 00 

June 1, S. I. Carbaugh, labor, 1 00 

June 3, freight bill, groceries, &c., 35 

June 5, freigbt on plants, '. 25 

June 7, H. S. maintenance, 5 00 

June 7, S. D. maintenance, 5 00 

June 7, Mrs. Annie Klee, special fund for patients, 10 00 

June 8, C. P. Miller & Co., oil stoves, 20 50 

June 8, medicines, 2 50 

June 9, freight on felt paper, 25 

June 13, S. D. maintenance, 5 00 

June 13, H. 8. maintenance, 5 00 

June 13, B. J. G. maintenance, 10 00 

June 14, C. E. Carbaugh, hauling mail, &c., 3 65 

June 14, J. T. Rothrock, lime, 1 14 

June 16, medicines, 30 00 

June 20, freight on felt paper, 25 

June 24, B. J. G. maintenance, 10 00 

June 26, S. D. maintenance, 5 00 

June 26, H. S. maintenance, 5 00 

June 26, Wm. Deywalt, whitewashing cabins, 8 60 

July 3, Wm. Deywalt, whitewashing cabins, 4 00 

July 3, 1. G. Roberts, papering, &c., 15 53 

July 5, Camp maintenance, Mrs. Klee, 10 00 

July 5, S. I), maintenance, , 5 00 

July 5, B. J. Q. maintenance, 10 00 

July 5, H. S. maintenance, 5 00 

July 13, B. J. G. maintenance, 10 00 

July 13, S. D. maintenance, 5 00 

July 13, medicines, 14 10 

July 13, M. Elden & Son, camp stores, 6 91 

July 13, W. B. Reed, flowers for camp, 3 50 
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July 13, Byers Bros., flowers for camp, 2 10 

July 14, chairs and freight, 55 40 

Aug. 1, B. J. G. maintenance, 5 00 

Aug, 1, H. S. maintenance, 2 00 

Aug. 1, S. D, maintenance, 2 00 

Aug. 14, B. J, G. maintenance, 5 00 

Aug. 14, S. D. maintenance, 2 00 

Aug, 14, H. S. maintenance, 2 00 

Aug. 15, C. E. Carbaugh, hauling mail, 2 85 

Aug, 24, A, H. maintenance, 10 00 

Aug. 24, S. D. maintenance, 2 00 

Aug. 24, H, S. maintenance, 2 00 

Aug. 24, B. J, G. maintenance, 6 00 

Aug. 24, I. G. Roberts, labor, 6 08 

Sept. 7, B. J. G. maintenance, 5 00 

Sept. 7, H. S. maintenance, 2 00 

Sept. 7, S. D. maintenance, 2 00 

Sept. 13, C. E. Carbaugh, hauling mail, 7 70 

Sept. 25, B. J. G. maintenance, 5 00 

Sept. 25, S. D. maintenance, 2 00 

Sept. 25, H. S. maintenance, 2 00 

Oct. 14, H. S, maintenance, 2 00 

Oct. 14, S. D. maintenance, 2 00 

Oct. 14, B. J. G. maintenance, S 00 

Oct, 14, C. E, Carbaugh, carrying mail, 7 50 

Oct. 16, S, D. maintenance, 5 00 

Oct. 16, C. E. Carbaugh, hauling mail 7 50 

Oct. 18, B. J. Qutknecht, services as bookkeeper, 3 25 

Dec. 15, Hiram Herman, sewing machine, 35 00 

Dec. 18, Mrs. Klee, Christmas decorations, 2 00 • 

Dec. 19, maintenance, T. B., 1 00 

Dec. 20, S. D. maintenance, 3 00 

Dec. 22, Hiram Yerger, 10 blankets at |4.50, 45 00 

1906. 

Jan. 1, Eev. Am-os Sell, for preaching, 10 00 

Feb. 1, B. J. Gutknecht, clerical services, 1 90 

Feb. 14, B. J. Gutknecht, clerical services, 5 00 

Feb. 12, J. T. Kothrock, money advanced to Phoenixville 

and Kennett Square cottage, 10 00 

Feb. 15, Wm. Deywalt, labor 1 00 

Feb. 19, board of indigent patients, 16 00 

March 7, Fifty copies "How to Get Well Book," 12 50 

■ April 2, board for indigent patients, 8 00 

April 2, Chas. E. Car"baugh, hauling wood, 6 25 

April 24, telegrams concerning deceaB«d member of camp, 1 32 
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April 30, peturniDg home goods of deceased member of 

camp, 

May 3, expense of removing indigent i>atieDta, 

May 3, board of indigent patients, 

May 8, A. L. Sberk, paint for cabin roofs, 

May 11, J. T. Rothrock, money advanced in erection of 

Plioenixville cottage, 

May 23, George C. Staley, labor and hauling, 

May 23, Wm. Deywait, labor, 

June 14, Bjers Bros., bedding plants, 

June 14, for removing sic); woman home, 

June 14, G. E. Carbaugh, hauling, 

June 14, special food for very sick patients, 

July 2, George Carbaugh, labor, 

July 2, Levi Carbaugh, labor, 

July 13, Clarence Durr, roofing cabins, 

Aug, 21, A. L. Sherk, material for roofing leaking cab- 

Aug. 21, J. T. Botbrock, tent and flooring, 

Aug. 25, Eev. Amos Sell, sundries 

Aug. 25, C. P. Miller & Co., wire elotli, 

Aug. 25, C. P. Miller & Co., roasters 

Aug. 25, S. A. Huber & Son, crockery, 

Aug. 27, H. W. Smitli, labor, 

Sept. 1, H. W. Smith, labor, , 

Sept. 1, Wm. Kauftman, labor, 

Sept. 5, C. P. Miller & Co., 

Sept, 15, Wm. Kauffman, labor, 

Sept. 15, Harry W. Smith, la"bor, 

Sept. 18, John K. Carbaugh, two days' bauling, 

Oct. 25, Andrew Klee, camp sundries, 

Dec. 21, Mrs. Klee, camp sundries, 

Dec. 22, board of indigent patients, 

Dec. 31, balance on hand, 

|2,544 77 

A word of explanation appears desirable. It will be noted in 
the above statement that under expenditures there are frequent 
charges for labor and repairs. Neither of these should properly be 
paid for from the contributors' fund; but as both labor and repairs 
were absolutely necessary for the comfort and welfare of the pft- 
tienta, and as there was no portion of the State appropriation avail- 
able, we were driven to draw upon the contributors' fund. 

We have endeavored to acknowledge promptly all monies or arti- 
cles contributed by the friends of the camp. Occasionally, however 
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it has happened that packages or boxes have been sent without pre- 
vionB notice and without any markings to indicate whence the bene- 
faction came. In some instances we were absolutely unable to 
discover to whom our thanks were due. 

Expenditures in the above list charged against the initial? of the 
indigent patient are so entered in order to save those persons from 
possible embarrassment. The names in every instance can be given 
if necessary. 



DONATIONS MADE TO THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN CAMP SANA- 
TORIUM TO AND INCLUDING' DECEMBER 3IST, 1906. 



1903— 

Sept. 11, Mr. C. J. Heppe, 1107 Chestnut street Philadelphia, Pa., 
on representation of Mr. C, L. Binehart, organ for chapel. 

Sept, 11, Mr. Chas. Miller, swing. 

Sept. 11, Rev. Joseph Stockton Roddy, Harrisburg, Pa., reading 
matter. 

Sept. 11, Woman's Club, Mechanicsburg, Pa., reading matter. 

Sept. 11, Mr. E. N. Thomas, Jr., Bible House, 701 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bible and Testaments. 

Sept. 11, Mrs. Samuel Fleming, Market Square Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., reading matter. 

Sept. 11, , 245 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

reading matter, 

Sept. 11, Mrs. M. J. Elliott, Olairton, Pa., reading matter. 

Sept. 11, Rev. Yohe, Mont Alto, Franklin county, Pa,, "Religious 
Telescope." 

Nov. 25, contributions toward Thanksgiving dinner, viz, Mr. Benj. 
Bloom, Chanibersburg, Pa., 1 turkey; Mrs. J. H. Sharpe, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., f5; Messrs. Wilson Reynolds and C. W. Elden, 5 gallons 
ice cream and apples; Dr. Stouffer, Gettysburg, Pa., 1 turkey; Dr. 
O'Neil, Gettysburg, Pa., 1 turkey; Mr, Elmer Stouflfer, Mont Alto, 
Pa., buttermilk and apples. 

Dec, Martha L. Pierce, Kennett Square N. C. Club, Kennett 
Square, Pa., box clothing, box literature. 

Dec, Helen May, 809 North 63d street, Philadelphia, Pa., "Willing 
Hands" Association N. C. Guild, Philadelphia, box books and cloth- 
ing. 

Dec, Ladies Market Sqifare Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg, 
Pa., box reading matter. 
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Dec, contributions toward Christmas dinner, viz: Mr. Elmer E. 
StouHer, Mont Alto, 2 quarts cream, 2 quarts milk, half bushel ap- 
ples; Mr, M. L. Way, 2 turkeys. 

1904— 

Jan. 14, Mr. F. K. Walton, 1528 Cherry street, Kiiladelphia, Pa., 
magazines. 

Feb. 1, Mr. Lindley C. Kent, Wilmington, Del., box magazines, &c. 

Feb, 20, Young Women's Christian Association, Philadelphia, Pa., 
books and magazines. 

March 32, Mrs. C. F. Hunter, Mont Clare, Pa., box books. 

June 29, Mrs. M. F. Bingaman, 768 Washington boulevard, Chi- 
cago, 111., 2 hot water bags, 1 throat water bag, games, gymnasium 
apparatus, punching bag. 

Nov, 10, Ladies of Kennett Square, Pa., box clothing. 

Nov, IB, Margaret L. Yateman, secretary Kennett Square branch, 
Needlework Guild of America, Kennett Square, Pa., package cloth- 
ing. 

Nov. 19, Philadelphia branch Needleworii Guild of America, 110 
South Seventeenth street, Philadelphia, Pa,, bag underclothing. 

Nov. 24, Mrs. Mary Linn Engle, 143 South Church street, Waynes- 
boro, Pa., secretary Waynesboro branch Needlework Guild of Amer- 
ica, box garments. 

Nov, 24, contributors toward Thanksgiving dinner, viz: E, M. 
Bender and C. E. Staley, Gettysburg, Pa.; Dr. R. W. Ramsey, Dr. 
David McClay, E. O. Smiley, John K. Berger and George W. Klee, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Nov. 26, Woman's Club, Phoeniiville, Pa., box sundries. 

Nov. 30, Women's Club, Phoenixville, Pa., furniture for Phoenix- 
ville cottage, box clothing. 

Dec. 13, Dr. J. T. Eothrock, 1 turkey. 

Dec. 14, Saturday Club of Wayne, Wayne, Pa,, 2 barrels, 1 box 
containing wearing apparel, magazines, books, and edibles. 

Dec. 23, Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., 1 turkey. 

Dec. 25, Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., 1 grab basket, 

Dec. 26, Mrs. Anna Oliver, Oliver's Mills, Pa., box books and maga- 
zines. 

Dec. 28, Mrs. C. P. Hunter, Mont Clare, Pa., Christmas presents 
and fancy work. 

Dec. 28, Mr. Alfred S, Haines, Westtown, Pa., subscription to 
"Country- Life in America." 

Jan. 14, Miss S. W. Wiggins, 1918 Wallace street Philadelphia, 
Pa., chairman Com. Dis. Literature Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa., box literature, 

Jan. 18. Miss Leggett, Phoenixville, Pa., 4 mattresses, 2 folding 
cots. 
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Jan. 21, Mr, Liodley C. Kent, Front and Monroe streets, Wilming- 
ton, Del., box magazines. 

Feb., Mrs. Anna Oliver, Oliver's Mills, Pa., "Country Life in Amer- 
ica." 

Feb. 17, N. C. Club West Chester, West Chester, Pa., box bedding, 
magazines. 

1905— 

March, Mrs. C. M. Wetzel, Wayne, Pa., books. 

April 28, Mrs. Tbeo. N. Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa., reading matter. 

May 3, Col. and Mrs. Bruce Ricketts, Miss Jean Ricketts, W^ilkes- 
Barre, Pa,, box bedding. 

May 3, Mr. Win. B. Reed, Oak Grore Rose Gardens, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., flowers, 

Sept. 30, Mrs. F. G, Taylor, 33 North Lansdowne avenue, Lana- 
downe, Fa., 1 box books. 

Nov. 8, Mrs. C. A. Shriglej, seci-etary Needlework Guild of Amer- 
ica, Lansdowne branch, Lansdowne, Pa., package underclothing, tow- 
els, &c. 

Nov. 27, Mr. R. W, Downing, 1624 Locust street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., box books. 

Dec, 1, Mrs. Mary Linn Engle, secretary Waynesboro branch of 
Needlework Guild of America, box clothing. 

Dec. 4, Theo, N. Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 2 packages magazines, 

Dec, 9, Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., magazines. 

Dec. 16, Mrs. W. K. Hawks, Wayne Saturday Club, Strafford, Pa,, 
1 barrel, 1 box and package containing wearing apparel, etc. 

Dec. 16, Mrs. E. L. Campbell, Wayne, Pa., 1 package wearing ap- 
parel. 

Dec. 21, Mrs, E^O. Smiley, Chambersburg, Pa., clothing, etc, 

Dec. 21, Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., 1 large turkey. 

Dec, 22, Mrs, H, E. Campbell, Boyersford, Pa., literature, etc. 

Dec. 22, Harrisburg CSvic Club, Harrisburg, Pa,, box bedding, 
wearing apparel, &c. 

Dec. 25, Rev. and Mrs. Amos Sell, Aram, Pennsylvania, pictures, 
rolls, and apples. 

Dec. 29, Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., 5 hot water bottles. 

Dec. 29, Mrs. S, A. Elliott, Clairton, Pa., "Presbyterian Banner," 
"Christian Herald," and "Forward" subscriptions. 

Cash contributions apart form regular contribution fund: 

1905— 

Nov. 22, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, West Chester, Pa., |3 00 

Nov. 22, Mr. Bert Ludwig, 50 

Total, f3 50 
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woe- 
Jan. 14, Mr. E. E. Stonffer, Mont, Alto, Pa., 1 basket applefl. 

Jan. 16, Civic Club, Harrisburp, Pa., per Mias Mira L. Dock. 
Graeffenbarg, Pa., |10 to purchase wood cart. 

Jan. 16, Bradford Literary Club and the Woman's Club of Edge- 
wood Park, per Miss Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., subscriptions 
to the following periodicals : "The Sunday School Times," "Outlook," 
"McClure's," "The American," "Harper's Weekly," and "Harper's 
Bazaar." 

Jan. 20, Mrs. M. S. Lundy, 1 box books. 

Feb. 3, Mrs. Theo N, Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa., box inagaziues. 

Feb. 6, Hari'isburg Hospital, Harrisburg, Pa., 1 barrel clothing. 

Feb. 8, HoUidaysburg Tourist Club, per Mrs. H. A. McFadden, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., ladies outing flannel nightgowns. 

Feb. 10, Tourist Club, Grafton, Pa., 2 hot water bottles. 

March 27, Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburg, Pa,, |25 for hot wa- 
ter bottles and blankets. 

April 11, Mrs. Thomas Mellon, Pittsburg, Pa., per Miss Mira L. 
Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., |10 for hot water bottles and other neces- 
saries. 

April 11, Mr. John Fulton, per Mies Mira L. Dock, Graeifenburg, 
Pa., 1 air cushion, 1 rubber sheet. 

May 5, , barrel magazines. 

May 21, Mr. E, O. Smiley, Chambersburg, Pa., collection flower 
seeds. 

Mby 21, Mr, Harry Ehret, Hanover, Pa., fruit. 

June 27, Woman's Club, Phoenixville, Pa., box clothing. 

July 10, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, Wrat Chester, Pa., fruit. 

July 12, ladies of the Lumbermen's Association of Pennsylvania, 
125.00. 

July 13, friend of the camp, f8 for fruit, 

July 28, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., box magazines. 

Aug. 21, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., 8 boxes maga- 
zines on technical subjects. 

Aug, 25, William S. Durr, York, Pa., box pretzels, 

Aug, 25, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, West Chester, Pa., rolls. 

Aug. 25, Mrs. Joseph Nnll, Mont Alto, Pa., rolls and apples. 

Sept. 13, Miss Deitrick, Waynesboro, Pa., box magazines. 

Sept. 13, Mrs. Amos Sell, Aram, Pa., basket cantaloupes. 

Sept. 21, Miss Mary Pratt, West Chester, Pa.. 2 baskets peaches. 

Sept. 24, Mrs. William Dock, Waynesboro, Pa., basket cantaloupes, 

Sept. 25, Mrs. J. A. Miller, Red Lion, Pa., box magazines. 

Sept. 25, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Mountain Side Ranatorinm, barrel 
cider. 

Sept. 26, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, West ChPBfer, Pa.. ? feusbeJi 
apples. 
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Oct. 18, Mrs. Theo. N. Ely, Bryn Mawr, Pa., magazines. 

Oct. 29, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, West Chester, Pa., box oraoges. 

Oct. 29, Mr. Benjamin Shriver, Yorli, Pa., box pretzels. 

Nov. 9, Needleworit Guild, Waynesboro, Pa., per Mrs, Mary Engle, 
president, box clothing, 

Nov, 9, 'Mr, and Mrs. Eicliolts, Waynesborit, Pa., box flowers, 

Nov. 9, Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, West Chester, Pa,, 6 baskets 
grapes. 

Nov. 12, the Needlework Guild, Lanadowne, Pa., per Mrs, J. M. 
Shrigley, secretary, box clothing, 

Nov, 19, Miss Jane Watson, Doylestown, Pa., "Collier's Weekly," 

Nov, 29, Miss Mira L. Dock, GraefTenburg, Pa,, 2 plates of the 
Capitol. 

Nov. 30, Miss Clara A, Bonfeoy, 306 Wilbur avenue, Sayre, Pa,, 
|5 and 1 box clothing, 

Dec. 10, , barrel clothing and magazines.' 

Dec. 10, New Century Club, West Chester, Pa,, 2 barrels clothing, 

Dec, 14, Minnie C. Teeter, president Friday Constitutional Club, 
Monongahela, Pa,, box magazines. 

Dec. 14, Ladies' Tourist Club, Mrs. H. A. McPadden, president, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa., box ladies night wrappers, 

Dec, 19, Saturday Club, per Mrs, M, W, Orme, Wayne, Pa,, barrel 
and box clothing and supplies, 

Dec. 22, Miss 'Mira L. Dock, Graeffenburg, Pa., 6 pairs bedroom 
socks, 

Dec, 22, Ladies' Tourist Club, per Mrs. H. A. McFadden, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., box ladies' night wrappers and five pairs bedroom 
slippers. 

Dec. 22, the Misses Dock, GraefTenburg, Pa., 1 large turkey. 

Dec. 22, Mrs. Charles Snyder, Liverpool, Pa., 1 turkey and pro- 
■ visiODB. 

Dec. 26, Mr. Harry A. Smith, Chambersburg, Pa., 1 large turkey. 

In addition to the money and other articles of value received at the 
camp and reported as above, it is proper to add that three buildings 
have been erected for the camp by parties other than the State, 

One is by the Woman's Club of Phoenixville, Pa., and the New 
Century Club, of Kennett Square, Pa., acting jointly. This is known 
as the Phoenixville and Kennett Square cottage, and will accommo- 
date four persons. The ladies of Phoenixville and Kennett Square 
have furnished this cottage. 

One cabin was erected by Prof. John H. Garber, of Philadelphia. 
Pa, This will comfortably accommodate two patients. 

One cabin was erected by Mr. Harry Copenhaver, of I^banon, Pa. 
This is intended only for the occupancy of one patient. 

Other money, ready to be contributed by friends of the camp, will 

10 
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be available for three more cottages wheo the proper time arrires 
for their erection. 



AMOUNT OP TIMBER CUT AND LOSSES PROM FOREST FIRES 
DURING THE YEARS 1904 AND 1905. 



Tabulated Btatements of the amount and kind of timber cut in 
the State of PenDsylyania duriug the years 1901 and 1905 will be 
found begiuning at page 141 of this report. These amounts are 
made from reports sent to the Department by those engaged in lum- 
bering. The tables will show a steady decrease of the amount of 
timber cat This of itself is a significant fact. 

The tables of Are losses show a most gratifying decrease, drop- 
ping from a total loss of |861,813 for the years 1902 and 1903, to 
{199,792 for the years 1904 and 1905, which are covered by this re- 
port. In this connection it must be remembered that the latter two 
years were most favorable to the suppression of fires. Frequent 
rains kept the forests damp and no serious large fires occurred. 
Freedom from fire must also be attributed to the watchfulness of 
the citizens and the care which is exercised by the forest rangers 
notifying those living near the reservation in regard to the manage- 
ment and putting out of fires; also to the assistance of railroad com- 
panies in sending out gangs of workmen in an endeavor to suppress 
Area which may be set by their engines. One notable case showing 
the utter disregard of a railroad to respond to help at a fire which it 
set is that of a fire which originated on the Mont Alto division of 
the South Mountain Reservation in April, 1906, and which is more 
particularly spoken of in the report of State Forester Wirt. 

The standard by which the timber cut in Pennsylvania was re- 
duced from the number of feet reported to the various items 
shown in the timber cut tables is as follows: 

44 feet (B. M.) in 1 railroad tie. 

5,460 feet (B. M.) in 1 car mine props. 

1,000 feet (B. M.) in 1 cord wood. 

25 feet (B. M.) in 1 mine tie. 

1,000 feet {B. M.) in 7.500 lath. 

1,000 feet (B. M.) in 3,500 shingles. 

18 feet (B. M.) in 1 mine prop. 

10 feet (B. M.) in 1 fence post. 

8 feet (B. M.) in 1 fence rail. 

100 feet (B. M.) in 1 trolley pole. 

150 feet (B. M.) In 1 telegraph pole. 
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